





MERCURY SABLE isa car with handling of front-wheel drive, the smooth rid 
a lot of followers. How else do you explain all of an independent suspension and the ample 


the new cars that are so Sable-like? power of a fuel-injected V-6 engine 

Not that we blame them. From the begin Inside, Sable has all the amenities you 
ning, Sable was a design worth copying expect in a Mercury, plus your choice of five 
The right size. The right shape. With the sure or six-passenger seating configurations 
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Sable’s approach to occupant safety is times to Car and Driver's Ten Best list, and the 
worth copying, too. Sable was the first in its inspiration for a lot of fm For more infor- 


bags are standard equipment. dealer, or call 


class to offer dual air bags’ and four-wheel mation, see your 
disc anti-lock brakes. And for 1993, dual air Lincoln-Mercury 7a ERCURY 
Mercury Sable. The sedan named three 1800 446-8888. "Oe A Meaeene 
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every member of the family, 


The new Apple’ Macintosh’ Performa’ family of per 


sonal computers is especially designed for your family. 


They're flexible enough to run the 











ard, mouse and 


software your kids use at school. Powerful enough to run 
the programs you use at work. And getting started on 
one is incredibly easy, because of everything it includes. 
You'll get the basic software, already built in. A toll-free 
helpline. And a one-year limited warranty with in-home 
service for warranty repairs’ For a retailer near you, call 
800-538-9696, ext. 215. Or visit one of the stores below. 
And bring home the power every family needs. The 
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38 COVER: Science, God and Man 

Science reduces life’s mysteries to molecules, but what about 
the biggest mysteries of all? Is the universe a product of 
design? Is there purpose in life’s endless unfolding? What 
clues science can offer are far from dispiriting. 

44 Faithful Scientists They see no contradictions 


20 SOMALIA: The Gift of Hope 

The Marines bring cheer to a stricken and starving town 

22 U.S. Policy The dilemma of disarmament 

25 CLINTON'S PEOPLE: The First Pal 

New chief of staff McLarty already has 41 years on the job 

26 BUSINESS: Dark Days for Big Blue 

IBM struggles to find its way in a fast-changing industry 

28 Fallen Giants Why corporate behemoths get in trouble 
29 FINANCE: Singing the Deficit Dirge 

A businessman's best seller tells a fiscal horror story 

30 CAMBODIA: The U.N.’s Biggest Gamble 
Peacekeepers are caught in the cross-fire 

34 PRESS: A Tale from the Cold War 

Did the kes recruit a star reporter? Or the other way around? 
36 ETHICS: An Appointment with Dr. Death 

Ignoring the law, Kevorkian gathers his next candidates 

46 IMAGES’92: The Photographs of the Year 
Pictures can capture history, but in 1992 they also changed 
its course. From Baidoa to Los Angeles to Sarajevo, the power 
of extraordinary photos captured the world’s attention and 63 TELEVISION: Uncharted Territory 





Is the structure of the universe divinely engineered? 


broke through to stir the individual conscience. A new series goes where Star Trek has never gone before 
62 TRAVEL: Bye-Bye, Bistro 64 CINEMA: Six Outta Seven Ain’t Good 
The traditional French café is falling victim to /e fast food Why are so many of this holiday’s movies Christmas turkeys? 
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FROM THE PU BLISH ER Our intent, of course, is not to define Wright's beliefs but to 
| help readers understand the evolving relationship between the | 
spiritual and empirical worlds. To help that process, associate | 
| editor Richard N. Ostling has written a piece accompanying the 
UR END-OF-THE-YEAR COVERS OVER THE PAST TWO | main story that tells of working scientists of various faiths who | 
| decades have been a fairly eclectic mix of both the sa- | are perfectly willing to affirm their belief in God the Creator. 
cred (Mother Teresa, the Virgin Mary) and the profane 
(Big Cars, Bart Simpson). Breaking news provided the 
selections in between. This year our 
cover is temporal . . . that is, scientif- 
ic, but with God undeniably in the 
details. It is a rigorous examination 
of how science and religion are inter- 
secting at the end of the century, 
how the achievements of modern 
science just might be reinforcing re- 
ligious faith rather than undermin- 
ing it. To pull off such a challenging 
assignment, we chose Robert 


At the end of each year since 
1927, we at Time have named the 
Man of the Year, that person who, for 
better or worse, has had the most im- 
pact on the year’s events. For an ad- 
vance (and very inside) briefing on 
the 1992 choice, tune to cnn on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 26, at 9 p.m. est. “It is 
our mission,” says CNN executive 
producer Stacy Jolna, “to keep 
Time's secret safe and to translate 
Wright, a science writer whose col- the Man of the Year cover story into 
umn “The Information Age” for The i ee ae | a compelling television production.” 
Sciences magazine won the 1986 Na- Robert Wright: “a hard-core scientific materialist” Working with Jolna was a special 
tional Magazine Award for essays “swat team” of half a dozen secret 
and criticism. Wright, now a senior editor at the New Republic, | operatives who spent the past three weeks culling the best 
has benign memories of his first experience as a writer for | sound and pictures from thousands of hours of videotape to put 
Time. “The editors were astonishingly tolerant of my stylistic | together this year's show. Viewers will learn not only the iden- 
idiosyncrasies,” he says. “I had assumed I would be brutalized, | tity of the 1992 Man of the Year but also how he (or she) was se- 
but I wasn't.” While calling himself “a fairly hard-core scientif- | lected and who the runners-up were. 


ic materialist,” Wright adds, “but I do like to think there is : 
more to this universe than meets the eye.” In somewhat the Pia 
same vein, one admiring critic has described him as “a science re ° athe 
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writer fighting offa nasty case of existential dread.” 





The best way to a man’s 
stomach...NordicTrack. 









“The World’s Best Aerobic Exerciser’.” It’s time to change the spare tire. 







NordicTrack duplicates the motion of cross-country Unlike most in-home exercisers, a NordicTrack* 
skiing, which most experts agree is the most efficient and works all the major muscle groups of the body 
effective aerobic exercise including the arms, legs, buttocks, shoulders and, 

It burns more calories in less time than many other ~ yes, even the stomach. So what are you 






exercise machines. Up to 1,100 calories per hour, according 
to fitness experts 


Besides burning calories, it strengthens the heart, tones 30-day in-home trial 
the muscles and improves stamina. And it’s much less 


stressful on the body than running and high-impact sports FREE Video and Brochure 
Working out on a NordicTrack also boosts creativity and 

§ ‘ Ext. 
productivity and lowers stress, making you feel as good as call 1-800-328-588 ora 
you look or write: NordicTrack, Dept. 377L2 
104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 


waiting for? Call NordicTrack today 
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Not every cable channel is everyone's cup of tea. 
That's the whole point. 
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At any given time on any given day, your speak Chinese. And best of all, the average basic 
local cable company offers television designed _ channel costs less than two cents per day. 
for individuals rather than for the masses. So being able to find one that satisfies your 
There are channels for kids. Channels for _ individual taste is one of the basic values of your 
country music fans. Even channels for people who _ subscription to cable. 


Cable contributes to life. 


National Cable Television Association 








could even sell its nuclear arms to other 
hostile countries. The choice is clear 
pay now or pay later 


LETTERS 


{/astair Browne 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


YOUR SPECIAL REPORT IGNORES ONE VI- 
tal issue. My several trips to Moscow, St 
Petersburg and Kiev convince me that 


REPORT sas 
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me the Soviet Union’s “seven-decade ex- 

| J periment in economic absurdity” very 

Yh ° J { successfully misinformed the popula- 
| he entire free world PENTS £, tion about the basics of soi som 
has the responsibility “ght i de opi ket economics. The Russian govern- 
i 3 ‘ j4 j | ment is just starting to reteach its 
to provide for the f teachers and hopes to begin educating 


new university students within three 
years. But little practical education in 
business, finance and law is being pro- 
vided to the working population to offset 
decades of disparaging and misleading 
propaganda may be helped 
somewhat by a few hundred economists 
and lawyers, but its future crucially de- 
pends on rapidly developing millions of 


establishment of 
democracy in Russia. 


William T. Costello 
Apple Valley, Calif 


RUSSIA SHOULD BE PRESIDENT CLIN- 


Russia 


ton’s top priority in foreign policy [Spr- 
CIAL Report, Dec, 7]. The U.S., along 
with Europe and Japan, should help 
boost Russia’s economy and free-market 
system until the country can make it on 
its own. Russia is very unstable right 


now, and President Yeltsin is the only 
force holding it together. Should Yeltsin 
be overthrown, Russia could either slip 
back and once again become a tyranny 
hostile to the U.S. (resulting in another 
costly arms race) or erupt in a civil war 
that would dwarf that of Yugoslavia. It 


successful businesspeople 
Leonard Sullivan Jr 
Washington 


YOU CORRECTLY DESCRIBE THE BALTICS 
as bellwethers that can provide “clues 
about the potential for reform in all the 
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At the heart of these extraordinary copiers is our 
newest, smallest, most efficient PC Mini-Cartridge ever; 
that’s the exclusive, single cartridge unit that makes 
Canon personal copiers virtually maintenance free. In 
addition, our new copiers require no warm-up time 


t Canon, we never seem to leave well enough alone. 

We're always searching to bring you something better. 
Like our revolutionary, new Canon PC®300 series personal 
copiers — the smallest, lightest, most advanced personal 
copiers ever designed. 






Canon U.S.A., Inc., Home Office Products Division, One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042. PC is a Registered Trademark of Canon, Inc 





former Soviet republics.” More impor- 
tant, by successfully carrying out politi- 
cal and economic reform, the Baltics can 
serve as models for other former Soviet 
republics and even Russia. We must not 
“neglect the very countries in which re- 
form . . . has the best chance.” 
Mari-Ann Rikken 
Arlington, Va. 


I HAVE GREAT CONCERN FOR THE RUS- 
sian people, who face so many hardships 
during their difficult reform period. But 


ea a 
Stand Up and Sound Off 


Educators whose students are reluctant to speak up in class might 
try an unusual combination of teaching tools: Time magazine and a 
soapbox. It works at Queens College in Charlotte, N.C. “In the 
Liberal Learning course that all freshmen take,” writes Richard 
Goode, chair of the English department, “we use the magazine to 
stimulate discussion of current events and to develop critical- 
thinking skills.” Along with such timeless texts as The Iliad and 
the dialogues of Socrates, students are required to read TIME “to 





| am I supposed to feel sorry for the Vak- 


tin family, profiled in your story “Scrap- 
ing By,” when they say they do not have 
a kopeck left over at the end of the 
month for saving? A struggling family 
that can spend nearly one-fourth (1,750 
rubles) of its monthly income (7,500 ru- 
bles) on vodka deserves not compassion 
but pity and scorn. I do feel sorry for 
them, but not in the way the author of 
your story intended. 

Carl C. Capelouto 

Brookline, Mass 





find contemporary analogues to the issues raised in the ancient texts,” says Goode. 
Once a week, “we all come together in a lecture hall for the Time soapbox. Students 
are free to stand up and sound off on any issue they wish from that week's Time. 
Spirited discussions are the rule, as the students field questions from their peers 
and cite relevant information from Time. We hope they will develop their critical- 
thinking skills in the process, as well as their ability to engage in public discourse in 
a civil fashion.” 
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(which should save you considerable time and aggravation) 
and can even turn themselves off when you forget to. 
Select our basic PC 310 copier or one of our convenient, 
automatic feed models—the PC 330, or the PC 330L 
which can copy up to legal-size documents. 






personal copiers are number one. 


Call 1-800-4321-HOP for more on the Canon PC 
300 series. And discover three more reasons why Canon 


GIVEN THE CURRENT HAPPENINGS IN 

Germany, your special report “Can Rus- 

sia Escape Its Past?” poses the right 
question for the wrong country. 

Joseph T. Didato 

Vineyard Haven, Mass 


WOULDN'T A MORE TIMELY QUESTION BE 

“Can the U.S. Escape Its Future?” 
Deborah Reid 
Davis, Calif 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 

















“Ask your doctor about 
the Nicoderm patch’ 


Available by prescription only. 
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When ripples make waves 


There was a great deal of interest recently in the economic semi- 
nar held in Little Rock. We hope those discussions yield fruit and a 
plan for better days. We hope, too, that while hearing the broad 
overviews, Americans don't lose sight of the fact that what hap- 
pens in one segment of the economy also affects others in what 
has often been termed the “ripple effect?’ 

And ripples do make waves. 

Take us, for instance. We market our petroleum and chemi- 
cal products throughout the United States, and we have facilities 
of one sort or another in most states in the country. Which means 
we help fuel the economies of a lot of different communities. 

Here's a partial listing, based on last year's final numbers of 
how some of the dollars you spent at the pump, at the supermar- 
ket, or in heating your homes over the past five years were fed 
back into your local economies. 

@ $10 billion was paid as salaries to our employees working 
in their own corners of the country from Maine to California. 

@ $0.6 billion was paid to federal and state governments on 
our employees’ behalf in unemployment and Social Security taxes. 

@ $1.2 billion went to our retired employees as pension 


its. 

@ $11.3 billion was collected by us in federal and state excise 
taxes and import duties, or paid by us in property, production, pay- 
roll, and other taxes. 

@ $3.1 billion was spent on environmental activities associ- 
ated with our plants and operations around the country. 

@ $10.9 billion went for goods and services to vendors 
across the country, who in turn paid their employees, paid taxes, 
and generally did all of the above. That number, by the way, does 
not include monies spent for crude oil and product purchases. 

@ $5.3 billion was paid out in dividends to our more than 
200,000 shareholders holding nearly 400 million shares of our 
common stock. 

Any one of the foregoing items represents a significant con- 
tribution to the nation’s economy. And that's only in the U.S. The 
story, although not the size of the numbers, is echoed in the more 
than 100 countries around the world where we do business. 

And we're just one company in one industry. Which is why 
we were pleased to see the interest that was generated by the Lit- 
tle Rock proceedings. Economics can be a daunting subject and 
too often we have tended to think of it as having little impact on our 
daily lives. Not so. Every time a cash register rings, it creates a rip- 
ple that eventually builds into a tidal wave of economic activity. 
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John Hudick, Ford Quality 
Surveillance Inspector 


At Ford Motor Company, 
we randomly select vehi- 
cles from our assembly 
lines and tear them apart 
to check the quality of 
the welds. It’s just one of 
the many ways we monitor 
the safety and structural 
integrity of all our vehi- 
cles. At Ford Motor 
Company, our greatest 


Strength is quality. 


Ford Lincoln * Mercury * Ford Trucks 


T'S WORKING. 


Always insist on genuine Ford Motor Company collision repair parts 


QUALITY IS JOB1 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives 











UNWELCOME: Ukraine wants 
to crack the codes for its 
SS-19s (model shown) 
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Want the world to go 
away? Try this gadget 


The Walkman 
Was Primitive 

By Comparison 

IT MAY LOOK LIKE A 
weird pair of 
wraparound sunglasses, 
but the new Sony 
Visortron has nothing to 
do with observing one’s 
surroundings. On the 
contrary. Two tiny video 
screens (one in front of 
each eye) anda 
miniature videotape 
player provide the 
equivalent of a personal 
movie theater. Sony 
says a few hours of 
viewing do no harm to 
the user's eyes. The 
company hopes to 
market the device to 
airlines. First class, of 
course. 


GRAPEVINE 


SENIOR RUSSIAN MILITARY OFFICERS SAY UKRAINE IS GOING 
all out to break the launch codes for the 1,650 nuclear war- 
heads in its possession, especially for its 500 air-launched 
cruise missiles and nuclear gravity bombs. The Russians cal- 
culate that it will take the Ukrainians six months to a year to 
decipher the complex electronic codes. There no longer seems 
to be much doubt that Ukraine has decided to become a nucle- 
ar power. It has refused to go along with the starr treaty and 
no longer allows Russian engineers to perform routine main- 
tenance on the 130 SS-19 (six-warhead) nuclear missiles and 
46 SS-24 (10-warhead) missiles based in Ukrainian territory. 
The Russians are worried that the missiles are deteriorating. 
Even more worrisome: those short-range nukes of intense in- 
terest to the Ukrainians are the ones that could hit Russia. 





Whose Job Is It, Anyway? 


TEAM SPIRIT IN THE CLINTON CAMP IS SHOWING STRAINS AS 
the key players jockey for positions in Washington. DEE DEE 
MYERS had been mentioned for press secretary, but insiders 
say that George Stephanopoulos has become very fond of TV 
exposure and the mountains of fan mail he attracts, And what 
about Paul Begala and Mark Gearan? Transition Central has 
really cleared things up by telling all four that they will be part 
of Clinton's Office of the President. Staff members have been 
sniping that Myers “doesn't look the part of a White House 
press secretary.” Translation: she’s a she. 


Dear George: 


HE’S MAKING HIS LIST AND CHECKING IT TWICE. PRESIDENT 
Bush, that is; and the list includes Caspar Weinberger, Clair 
George and others hoping that Bush will invoke executive 
clemency to pardon them before he leaves office next month. 
Add JONATHAN JAY POLLARD, now in his eighth year of a life 
term in Marion, Illinois, for spying for Israel. Pollard’s attor- 
ney has asked for a commutation of sentence, arguing that his 
client’s life term was much harsher than those meted out to 
other recently convicted spies. President-elect Clinton has 
said he favors a review of the sentencing. 


Extremely Hazardous Duty 


COMBAT REPORTING IS ALWAYS DANGEROUS, BUT YUGOSLAVIA 
is setting grisly records. While 45 journalists died covering 
Vietnam over 15 years, for example, at least 27 have been 
killed in Yugoslavia in just 18 months. To help reduce the ca- 
sualties, the COMMITTEE TO PROTECT JOURNALISTS is distrib- 
uting an unusual handbook called How to Survive and Still Get 
the Story. Says Anne Nelson, executive director of the commit- 
tee: “This conflict is different. Instead of two sides, there are 
many sides, and often the troops are drunken paramilitaries. 
They shoot on sight, and they carry grudges against report- 
ers.’ Among the tips in the handbook: Wear body armor. Nev- 
er wear anything that looks military-issue (so much for Dan 
Rather's safari shirts). Never rush up to people with guns. Ask 
before taking pictures or notes. Carry a supply of sanitary nap- 
kins: they make great bandages in emergencies. And memo- 
rize this phrase: “Ne pucaj!”’ (Don't shoot!) 
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TOUGH AT THE TOP: Dee 
Dee Myers is feeling some 
sharp elbows 


VOx POP 





Is having enough 
money very important 
to your happiness? 


: Yes 
1978 62% 
1992 74% 


Source: Yankelovich MONITOR 





HOLDING OUT HOPE: Pollard 
seeks last-minute help from 


President Bush 


DANGEROUS WORK: 
Journalists have become 
targets in Yugoslavia 
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NATIONAL TEACH-IN: 
An exhaustive 
review of the tough 
choices facing the 
nation and the 
President-elect 


6¢So much 
for consensus. 
You area 
smart man. 
Get on with 
making 
decisions 

as fast as 

you can. 99 


—Carol Bartz, 
businesswoman, joining 
the chorus who urged 
Clinton to make the 


tough decisions while he 


had the presidential 
honeymoon 
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Professor Bill’s Class: 
Political Economy 101 | 


Clinton’s summit played well, but his 
promises are looking harder to keep 


'f MIGHT NOT HAVE LURED MANY VIEWERS FROM 
All My Children. But when it came to furtive sub- 
plots, greed, jealousy and spine-chilling intimations 
of impending disaster, Bill Clinton’s televised 19- 
hour economic talkathon was right up there with 
daytime’s most overwrought soap fare. 

On its face, the two-day Conference on the Econ- 
omy, held in Little Rock, served as a remarkable na- 
tional teach-in, where 329 economists, corporate 
executives, labor leaders and other interest-group 
advocates got a chance to pitch their favorite nos- 
trums to the President-elect. It provided the public 
with an exhaustive review of the tough choices on 
taxes and spending that face Clinton and the coun- 
try. And it also allowed Clinton to present himself in 
a flattering light: attentive, whip-smart and lip-bit- 
ingly empathetic; the reading glasses perched so- 
berly at the end of his bulbous nose lent a touch of 
presidential gravitas to his boyish looks. 

A key subplot of the summit was played out 
mostly offstage, where Clinton and his aides began 
to worry about the high cost of the myriad promises 
that got them elected. In tense sessions before and 
after the conference, Clinton and his top advisers 
fretted that his campaign pledge to cut the deficit in 
half within four years—while cutting middle-class 
taxes and spending more on everything from high- 
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ways to veterans’ benefits—now looks a lot tougher 
to meet than they expected. Failure to fulfill it could 
prove as politically damaging to Clinton as was 
President Bush's “no new taxes” vow. 

Clinton's economic advisers showed him charts 
demonstrating that the deficit in 1996, without any 


| changes, will be more than $100 billion higher than 


they—and Bush—had estimated. Clinton’s aides 
blame the Republican incumbent for underplaying 
future costs for defense and the thrift bailout, but 
they also admit cooking their own numbers. New 
taxes on foreign firms, for example, are now expect- 
ed to yield only one-fifth of the $15 billion a year that 
Clinton promised 

Clinton has scheduled private briefings this 
week to consider some of the tough choices that he 
gave short shrift during the economic summit: a 
hike in the gasoline tax, a new national sales tax and 
a tax on employer-provided medical insurance 
each of which could be rebated to lower- and mid- 
die-income taxpayers. Another option: “redefine” 
Clinton’s pledge by vowing to eliminate the deficit 
by the end of his second term. a 


Leaky Transition 


Real appointments often get lost 
among the hot tips 


IF THE TRANSITION IS ANY OMEN, THE CLINTON AD- 
ministration may become the leakiest ever. Cabinet 
appointments have almost all been so authoritatively 
predicted in advance that the actual announcements 
are far overshadowed by the next round of hot tips. 
On Thursday, Clinton named Henry Cisneros, for- 
mer mayor of San Antonio, Texas, to be Secretary of 














Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and Jesse Brown, a 
wounded Vietnam veteran, 
to be Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs. Their appointments 
were only the No. 3 news 
item out of Little Rock that 
day. No. 1: Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat Les Aspin, chairman 
of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, will be 
named Secretary of Defense 
this week. No. 2: Clinton has 
settled on Richard Riley, former Governor of South 
Carolina, as Secretary of Education, instead of John- 
netta Cole (or so say the leakers). That indicates the 
President-elect is shying away from people who 
might face tough confirmation hearings. Conserva- 
tives have tried to link Cole, head of Atlanta’s Spel- 
man College, to pro-Palestinian and pro-Cuban 
groups. Retiring Colorado Senator Timothy Wirth is 
said to have lost his chance to be Secretary of Energy 
because confirmation questioners might challenge 
his associations with savings and loans in his state. & 


The Search Goes On 


Aspecial prosecutor will probe the 
Clinton passport caper 


SOMEONE TOLD ELIZABETH TAMPOSI TO SEARCH 
through Bill Clinton’s passport files last fall. That at 
least will be the working hypothesis of the special 
prosecutor, named at the urging of Attorney Gener- 
al William Barr, to investigate lingering questions 
about a campaign caper that threatens to involve of- 
ficials in the outgoing Bush White House. Chief of 
staff James Baker and his aides insist they didn’t. 
But their statements contain troubling omissions 
and inconsistencies. Other evidence suggests that 
top Bush aides were desperate to confirm—and pub- 
licize—a rumor (false as it turned out) that the 
youthful Clinton had taken steps to renounce his 
American citizenship to avoid the draft. 

A three-judge panel of the federal appeals bench 
named former U.S. Attorney Joseph diGenova to 
conduct the probe of senior Bush aides who have ad- 
mitted they knew of the searches as they were oc- 
curring and did nothing to stop them. DiGenova 
must determine whether the Bush staff members in 
fact lied to State Department Inspector General 
Sherman Funk or violated Clinton’s privacy with 
leaks. Regardless of the outcome, the tawdry pass- 
port affair will cloud Bush's last days, and perhaps 
someone's future. a 





Political Exorcism 
G.O.P. centrists organize to wrest 
the party back from the religious right 


ULTIMATELY, IT MAY COME DOWN TO A MATTER OF 
passion vs. Passion. Twenty Republican centrist 
leaders who think they can muster enough of the 





former to check the growing power of the latter 
have announced the creation of the Republican Ma- 
jority Coalition. The group’s main goal is to excise 
controversial moral questions, like abortion, gay 
rights and school prayer from politics generally and 
from the next G.o.r. platform in particular, 

Though it boasts prominent names, including 
Senators Arlen Specter, Nancy Kassebaum, John 
Chafee and Warren Rudman, the new assemblage 


| faces rough going. Other moderates, reluctant to 


anger religious activists, declined to join the effort. 
Even the pugnacious Specter cautioned afterward 
that “it is important that we not pick fights or dis- 
agree with anyone.” Ralph Reed, who runs Pat Rob- 
ertson’s Christian Coalition, noted that a previous 
effort to mobilize centrists had flopped. “It’s awfully 
hard to motivate moderates,” Reed observed. iT 


Lessons in L.A. Law 


New violence shows that tensions are 
high but the cops are ready 


THE MOST LIVID SCAR FROM LAST SPRING’S RIOTS IN 
South Central Los Angeles, the intersection of Flor- 
ence and Normandie where the videotaped beating 
of truck driver Reginald Denny took place, was lac- 
erated anew last Monday. What started as a peace- 
ful demonstration for the “L.A. 4,” still awaiting 
trial for the Denny beating, degenerated into a me- 
lee of brick and bottle throwing that injured 12. This 
time, however, the ..a.p.p. piled in immediately. 
Three hundred officers in riot gear made 55 swift 
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AFEW GOOD MEN: 
They're all about to join 
Team Clinton. Henry 
Cisneros, far left, is up 
for Secretary of HUD. 
Jesse Brown, middle 
left, is down for 
Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs. And rumor has 
it that Richard Riley, 
far right, will be 
appointed Secretary of 
Education and Les 
Aspin, middle right, 
will be tapped for 
Secretary of Defense. 


LACERATED ANEW: This 
time riot police kept 
trouble from getting 
out of hand at Florence 
and Normandie 








arrests, overwhelming the disorder. With both the 
Denny case and the Rodney King case coming up in 
February and March, odds are that L.A. police will 
continue to come down as hard and fast as they did 
last week. “On a scale of 1 to 10,” police chief Willie 
Williams estimated, “I give us a 9.” a 


ET CETERA 

WHICH DOCTOR? Although the kidnapping of Hum- 
berto Alvarez Machain, a Guadalajara gynecologist, 
severely strained U.S.-Mexican relations, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that he could be tried in Los 
Angeles. Now, though, he has been freed by District 
Judge Edward Rafeedie, who ruled that there was 
no direct evidence that Alvarez participated in the 
1985 murder of Drug Enforcement Administration 
operative Enrique Camarena. Alvarez admitted be- 
ing in the house where Camarena was tortured and 
killed, but a Mexican policeman reported to the 
American Fei that another physician had also been 
there. Mexican President Salinas hailed Alvarez's 
release as a “correction of an insult to law.” 








GUARDING GRAIN: U.S. = 9 
fighting men standby [nto Somalia’s 
as food supplies are 


doceest Mees, Lone of Death 


resppered"**° Troops reach famine-struck Baidoa, 


but the looters still lurk nearby 


MOGADISHU WAS A PRELIMINARY; BAIDOA WAS 
the real thing. Some 70 trucks, jeeps and armored 
vehicles carried U.S. Marines and French Foreign 
Legionnaires into that town, in the heart of Soma- 
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lia’s famine zone, last Wednesday, as helicopter 
gunships buzzed overhead. The show of force was 
meant to tell armed looters: You can’t match our 
firepower, so get lost. So far, Somalia’s gangs 
have shied away from any shoot-outs with the for- 
eign troops. But armed bandits did steal some 
food that had been delivered under Marine guard 
to villages near Baidoa, after the Marines left. 
Gunmen have reappeared on the streets of Moga- 
dishu too, indicating that the U.S.-led forces may 
have to get more aggressive about disarming the 
gangs. 

Help is on the way. About 30 nations have now 
pledged contributions to the Somalia mission, 
possibly bringing the total force to 50,000. Even 
the German government says it can constitu- 
tionally send 1,500 troops—though to hand 
out food, not shoot. Even so, there are guarded 
hints that some U.S. forces will still be in Somalia 
a year from now. (See related stories beginning on 
page 22.) a 


And Who Will Pay? 
Despite budget woes, the U.N. plans 


to send troops to Mozambique 


AS IF ITS UNPRECEDENTED COMMITMENTS IN BOSNIA, 
Somalia and Cambodia weren’t enough, the United 





| Nations has now authorized the creation of a 7,500- 
| Strong peacekeeping force for Mozambique. The in- 


tent is to stabilize the African country by supervis- 
ing an agreement to end 14 years of civil war, 
disarming rival factions and organizing an election. 
One small problem: although $330 million has been 
earmarked for the operation, the cash is not yet in 
the coffers and, given the woeful state of the U.N.’s 
balance sheets, no one quite knows where the mon- 
ey will come from. The new force will bring the 
number of blue-helmeted troops deployed around 
the world to 60,000. e 


A Bone for the Dogs 


With Gaidar gone, Russian capitalists 
grow wary of the future 


YEGOR GAIDAR NEVER EXPECTED TO LAST LONG IN 
power. Appointed to Boris Yeltsin's government a 
year ago, the 36-year-old architect of Russia’s eco- 
nomic reforms foresaw a “kamikaze” mission: 
launch Russia's transition toa market economy and 
then withdraw, battered and no doubt vilified for 
making his nation suffer. His prediction proved ac- 
curate last week, when he was ousted as acting 
Prime Minister. In his place rose fears that Russia 
had begun a slow retreat from democratic reform. 
Gaidar’s demise came after two weeks of tur- 
moil at the Congress of People’s Deputies. After 
compromises had collapsed and a constitutional cri- 
sis had been averted, Gaidar fared poorly in a vote, 
and a weary Yeltsin caved in to the conservatives, 
To succeed Gaidar, Yeltsin sullenly chose Victor 
Chernomyrdin, 54, a former Communist Party ap- 
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paratchik from the powerful energy industry. 

Yeltsin promised “no backtracking” and named 
Gaidar as his economic adviser. On Satu rday he cut 
short a visit to China, claiming he had to “restore 
order” in Moscow and ensure that the “inner core” 
of Gaidar’s team was not excluded from the new 
government. But the show of authority could not ob- 
scure Yeltsin's political weakness. And his nation 
remains impoverished. Although officials from the 
G-7 industrialized nations agreed to permit Russia 
to defer payments on $15 billion of the $16 billion it 
owes in foreign debts for this year and next, the 
country is still $86 billion in arrears. & 


JUST KIDDING At the usually decorous Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe meeting in 
Stockholm, diplomats rocketed from their seats 
when Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
tossed out the diplomatic equivalent of a fragmenta- 
tion grenade: a blistering anti-Western philippic 
right out of the cold war. After giving delegates 30 
minutes to digest demands that the West immedi- 
ately end U.N. sanctions in Serbia and get out of the 
Baltics, Kozyrev returned to explain that the speech 
was a ruse. His intended message: Don’t take Rus- 
sian democracy for granted. 


Blood and Banishment 


Answering five deaths, Israel deports 
hundreds of Palestinians 


FOR PALESTINIANS LIVING IN THE OCCUPIED TERRI- 
tories, deportations of their brethren evoke fears 
that one day the Israelis will expel them all from 
their homes. So it was on Friday, when Israeli au- 
thorities deported to Lebanon more than 400 al- 
leged activists from the Muslim fundamentalist 
movements Hamas and Islamic Jihad. The expul- 
sions were in retaliation for the shooting of four Is- 
raeli soldiers and the Hamas’ kidnap-murder of a 
border policeman. In the Gaza Strip, at weekend 
demonstrations to protest the expulsions, six Pales- 
tinians were shot dead by Israeli troops. . 

The U.N. Security Council condemned the depor- 
tations, contending that they violated the Geneva 
Conventions. The expulsions also threatened the 
Middle East peace talks. In fact, warned the p.t.o., the 
Palestinian delegation will quit negotiations if the de- 
portations are not reversed. Israelis and Palestinians 
in the territories are bracing for more trouble. Ha- 
mas has sworn to avenge the deportations, a likely 
trigger for another heavy Israeli reaction. a 





Nuremberg in Bosnia 


The U.S. proposes war-crimes trials 
of Serbs and Croats 


THE CHARGES, ESSENTIALLY OF MASS MURDER OF 
civilians, have become as repetitious as they are 
ghastly, until U.S. Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger managed to strip away the familiar- 
ity and make the accusations arresting again. 








He named seven Serbs, 
two Croats and one 
Muslim allegedly re- 
sponsible for such 


A BILL OF PARTICULARS 
ON YUGOSLAV WAR CRIMES 


atrocities in Bosnia The list of alleged war 
and Croatia; the ac- criminals offered by 
cused ranged from the —_“S. Secretary of State 
very obscure (concen-  L@wrence Eaglebur ger 
tration-campcommand- _ #8 Short, yet il reaches 
er Drago Preac) to the Srom foxhole to presi- 
globally notorious (Ser- dential palace. Among 
bian President Slobodan “te accused: 
Milosevic), All, said Ea- 

gleburger, should be — BorislavHerak, a Serb 
hauled before an inter- _‘ilitiaman who has 
national court of jus-  Confessed to killing 


tice—a “second Nurem- 
berg”’—and tried for war 
crimes. 


more than 230 civil- 
ians in Bosnia. 


No international  2¢liko Raznjatovic, 
body, however, has any leader of a Serb para- 
practical means of ap- _‘Military force linked 
prehending these men, to the mass murder 
and the U.S. has no of up to 3,000 
proposals.Sowhat was _'Vilians. 
the point? Possibly to 
fidence Serbs to vote “Adil” and “Arif,” 
against Milosevic in members of a Croat 
the elections that were Paramilitary unit that 
scheduled Sunday, by __ killed more than 50 
reminding them that | Serb womenand 
their country will bea Children in August. 


pariah as long as Milo- 

sevic lasts. More probably, by highlighting atroc- 
ities, the U.S. may have won support for a United 
Nations resolution approved by the General As- 
sembly on Friday that proposed lifting the arms 
embargo against Bosnia and establishing a no-fly 
zone over the region. | 


Seoul Survivor 





| Afierce South Korean race puts an 


ex-dissident in the Blue House 


THIS WAS A SPECIAL ELECTION FOR KOREANS, ONE 
that may well mark the completion of a long march 
from dictatorship to democracy. By electing former 
dissident Kim Young Sam, 65, as President, they 
have put into the Blue House, Korea’s presidential 
residence, the first civilian in more than 30 years. 


Two years ago, Kim, a perennial opponent of 


South Korean dictators, merged his opposition par- 
ty with that of outgoing President Roh Tae Woo. 
The move surprised many but proved to be political- 
ly savvy. Running as the candidate of the predomi- 
nant Democratic Liberal Party, Kim beat his long- 
time rival, the fiery populist Kim Dae Jung, 67, by 
42% to 34%. He was helped by the poor showing of 
Chung Ju Yung, 77, the former chairman of the 
Hyundai conglomerate and his main competitor 
among conservative and middle-class voters, who 
received only 16% of the vote. Kim, campaigning for 
“change with stability,” was the safe choice for citi- 
zens rattled by the country’s sputtering economy. & 
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Adem Delic, Muslim 
commander of a Croat- 
run camp where at 
least 15 Serbs were 
reportedly beaten to 
death in August. 


General Ratko Mla- 
dic, commander of 
Bosnian Serb military 
forces, and his politi- 
cal chief, Radovan 
Karadzic, who calls 
himself President of 
the Serbian Republic 
of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 


Slobodan Milosevic, 
President of Serbia. 
Eagleburger indicat- 
ed that the last three 
could be held respon- 
sible for atrocities 
committed by forces 
under their command 
that they did nothing 
to stop. 


VICTORIOUS KIM: 
Capping a lifetime 

of dissent, Kim Young 
Sam sweeps into office 
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The highest-ranking 
U.S. official to visit 
China since Tiananmen 
offers her hosts a 

host of deals 
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One Step ata Time 
U.S. firms can open offices, but they 


still can’t do business with Vietnam 


GEORGE BUSH HAS DECIDED TO MOVE ONE SQUARE 
forward on the “road map” he uses to guide the im- 
provement of U.S. ties to Vietnam. With Hanoi 
opening its archival records of missing G.I.s and re- 
turning their remains, he has permitted American 
firms to open offices and sign contracts for future 
business. Though a U.S. embargo still bars them 
from buying or selling goods and services, Ameri- 
can companies are glad they can start to establish a 


presence in Vietnam. For its part, Hanoi wants | 


Washington to stop blocking World Bank loans cru- 
cial to Vietnam’s development. U.S. officials hope 
more trade will help open up the country. But pow 
activists adamantly oppose lifting the embargo out- 
right—a decision Bill Clinton will have tomake. & 


Selling Spree 





The U.S. Commerce chief’s Chinese 
trip reaps contracts and controversy 


HUMAN-RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 
and military secrets notwith- 
standing, George Bush just 
loves to do business with the 
Chinese. According to officials 
in his own Department of De- 
fense, he’s still at it, right to the 
end. Pentagon technology 
watchdogs were appalled to 
learn on the eve of Commerce 
Secretary Barbara Franklin's 
trade trip to Beijing that her 
department had cleared the 
way for the Chinese military to 
buy 15 jet engines made by 
Garrett, a division of Allied- 
Signal. Not only would the sale 
enhance China's military capa- 
bility, but it could further destabilize the Middle East 
by extending the range of Silkworm cruise missiles 
available to Chinese clients Iran and Lraq—in certain 
cases to intercontinental distances, say the Penta- 
gon critics. “Now we wonder, what else did they cut 
loose?” said a worried top Administration official. @ 


Band on the Run 


American college students disgrace 
their school and flabbergast Japan 


FOR MORE THAN A WEEK THE STORY WENT UNRE- 
ported, and for the reputation of Texas Southern 
University in Houston that was good news. Then 
the Japanese media disclosed that on Dec. 7 (of all 
days) members of the university's marching band, 
on a goodwill trip to Japan, had turned their Tokyo 
tour into a shoplifting spree, making off with 
$22,000 in loot from stores. One bystander even 
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claimed that a student had brazenly videotaped en- 
raged merchants chasing the thieves to their buses. 

When Japanese police told the Americans that 
the buses would not leave for the airport until the 
items were returned, more than 80 CD players, 
pocket recorders, miniature televisions, and elec- 
tric razors suddenly—and anonymously—were 
handed over to the police. The incident has pro- 
foundly embarrassed the historically black univer- 
sity and given rise to concerns that the students’ be- 
havior will further tarnish the negative opinion of 
blacks already held by many Japanese. a 


ET CETERA 
COURTING MORE CHAOS During the week of riots fol- 


lowing the destruction of a 16th century mosque at 
Ayodhya, Indian police arrested nearly 6,000 Hin- 


| dusand Muslims ina nationwide crackdown. Public 


order has been restored, but the country’s political 
crisis continues to deepen. Within minutes of re- 


| convening, Parliament erupted in chaos as legisla- 


tors locked horns over Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao’s dismissal of three state governments 
ruled by the opposition Bharatiya Janata Party. 
Rao’s move may backfire if citizens demonstrate a 
preference for the B.J.P. leaders they elected. 


WHO’S IN CHARGE HERE? Once again, Khmer Rouge 
forces seized and held United Nations peacekeeping 
troops. Initially 21, mostly Indonesian paratroopers, 
were held for two days in a hamlet 100 miles north of 
Phnom Penh by about 70 heavily armed guerrillas, 
who refuse to cooperate with the U.N. peace plan; 46 
U.N. troops negotiating to free them were also briefly 
detained before all were released. In a separate inci- 
dent, the Khmer Rouge were holding nine others 
from the U.N. under a threat of death at week's end. 
The episodes cast doubts on both the U.N.'s credibil- 
ity and Cambodia's plans for elections in May. 


A Torrent of Pink 
From Big Blue 


IBM announces more layoffs and 
cutbacks. Will these be the last? 


WHEN THE MIGHTY FALL, IT’S NEVER A PRETTY SIGHT. 
But few could imagine how grim until International 
Business Machines announced its most traumatic 
cutbacks to date. In its fifth major restructuring in 
the past seven years, the world’s largest computer 
company plans to shed more unprofitable and ill-fit- 
ting businesses in 1993 and slash its work force 8%, 
or 25,000 employees. The latest round of reductions 
will include the first involuntary layoffs in the com- 
pany’s 78-year history and will result in a $6 billion 
pretax charge for the fourth quarter. 

In recent years, IBM has lost share in market af- 
ter market, including personal computers. But the 
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massive cuts are mainly a signal that IBM is finally 
acknowledging a fundamental change in its core 
mainframe-computer business. For years, Big Blue 
has tried to ignore the market's shift away from the 
closet-size number crunchers to less expensive but 
powerful desktop computers and workstations. 
Now declining sales of mainframes have forced IBM 
to face up to the transition. 

Traumatic as the cutbacks are to the giant firm’s 
employees, they underwhelmed Wall Street ana- 
lysts. Many think IBM has yet to bite the final bullet, 
and must pare its costs and payrolls further. (See re- 
lated stories beginning on page 26.) 


Deal of a Lifetime 


General Motors lures retirees witha 
batch of brand-new extras 


HEY, COME ON DOWN! IF YOU'RE 62, YOU MAY QUALI- 
fy for $13,000 toward a new car, plus health-care 
coverage for life. If you're only 50, forget the car, but 
take home up to $1,500 monthly and those health 
benefits. And get this: there are no limits on your 
earnings in your next line of work. 

Sound good? General Motors certainly hopes so. 
For just such deals, all GM employees have to do is 
quit their job. In a drive to streamline its entire 
289,000 hourly work force in less than two years, 
GM has begun to offer some of the most generous 
early-retirement packages in the company’s histo- 
ry. They even received the official backing of the 
u.A.W. for giving workers an opportunity to begin a 
second career with both a steady income and paid 
insurance. Eager GM workers are advised, howev- 
er, to read the fine print. The offer does not apply to 
employees whose skills are deemed too valuable to 
lose. When the deadline expires March 1, only 
10,000 of the 50,000 hourly employees marked for 
retrenchment by 1995 may qualify, and severance 
terms in the future may not be so benevolent. Just 
as sobering: the $450 million marked to finance the 
retirement packages for GM’s older employees will 
draw down a $600 million fund originally estab- 
lished to provide training for active GM workers. @ 





Paddy Power 


Japan’s rice farmers make a last ditch 
attempt to block imports 





THE ACTION, HOWEVER HEARTFELT AND FURIOUS, | 


was probably futile. Japanese rice farmers drove 
their tractors down Tokyo's Ginza to protest the 
opening of Japan’s closed rice market. With the 
U.S. and the European Community (except France) 
now in accord on agricultural products at the cart 
talks, Japan must either sign on or risk losing trade 
access. Moreover, Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa 
has hinted at a shift, warning that Japan “must 
avoid at all costs those things which might endan- 
ger the successful conclusion of the carr talks.” 
The government claims that the ban exists to en- 
sure Japan's food security in the event of a disaster. 








The real reason is that the ruling Liberal Democrat- 
ic Party is deeply indebted to the powerful farmers’ 
lobby, which wants to protect domestic rice prices, 
which are six times as high as those in some other 
countries. a 


The Clear Alternative — 


Colorless products aim to capture the 
clean generation 


LET'S BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAR ABOUT THIS! IF YOU 
can see through it, it’s got to be good. Take under- 
arm deodorants. There’s Ban Clear and Mennen 
Lady Speed Stick Crystal Clean. No more of that 
opaque green stuff. Dishpan hands these days go 
for Procter & Gamble's lucid Liquid Ivory—clear 
soap in a clear bottle—over white Ivory detergent. 
Booze? Vodka is in, or maybe a glass of light white 
wine, or a beer in a clear glass bottle. 

The trend, a reflection of the nation’s prohealth, 
proenvironment leanings, has also invaded the $48 
billion soft-drink market. Coca-Cola has the latest 
entry: Tab Clear, a colorless, calorie-free version of 
its 29-year-old diet drink. Coke says it’s being posi- 
tioned as a “mainstream cola,” though it will have 
to swim against Crystal Pepsi, a low-sodium, no- 
preservative version of the industry's second-best- 
selling soft drink, as well as a pack that includes 30 
other transparent rivals, such as 7-Up, Sprite and, 
for the real back-to-basics crowd, water. 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Well, Shut My Mouth 


The FCC hits Howard Stern where it 
hurts: his boss’s wallet 


HIS DAILY LITANY OF LOWBROW SEXUAL INNUENDO, 
anatomical comparisons and coarse ethnic stereo- 
typing may endear him to a surging army of sopho- 
moric radio listeners, but not to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. For the second time in 
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UP WITH RICE: 

From their tractors, 
Japanese farmers 
stage an anti-GaTT 
protest in Tokyo 


Just before Christmas: 
a little bit of good 
economic news 


U.S. trade deficit 
in billions of dollars 
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PRINCESS OF 
DEALS Ballplayers 
don’t get to be free 
agents at that age. 
But 50-year-old 
Barbra Streisand 
got herself a luxu- 
rious long-term 
film and recording 
contract with 
Sony Corp., esti- 
mated at $60 mil- 
lion—$2 million a 
year for 10 years 
to develop film 
projects, $3 mil- 
lion for each film 
she directs, and $5 
million for each of 
six albums. That 
puts her ina 
league with Prince 
and Madonna, 
each of whom 
signed similar 
contracts earlier 
in the year, 


two months, broadcasts by schlock jock Howard 
Stern have drawn rcc fines. This time, however, the 
commission upped the stakes by fining Stern’s 
bosses at Infinity Broadcasting a record $600,000 
for the “indecent” material, though it stopped short 
of barring Infinity’s planned purchase of three new 
stations. The rcc also warned that any such future 
violations could lead to a loss of Infinity's broadcast 
license. In a welcome change, Stern made no 
comment. i 


Don’t Just Sit There! 


The first interactive movie asks its 
audiences to get involved 


IT CERTAINLY ISN’T ART—MORE LIKE A BIG-SCREEN 
video game. The first ever interactive movie, /'m 
Your Man, which opened last week in New York, is a 
high-tech picture puzzle that allows an audience to 
pick its protagonist and plot the action. Choices 
come along every 90 seconds or so in this campy 20- 
minute caper, and viewers vote with a three-button 
pistol grip installed on their armrests. The on- 
screen tallies are instantaneous, thanks to laser- 
disc technology, and the majority rules. This first 
film (soon in seven more theaters), has 68 possible 
permutations. The result is a high-decibel headache 
... or funfest, depending on your age and inclina- 





tions. And if you don’t like it the first time, just keep | 


your seat. Maybe next time you'll picka winner. 


U.S. Hispanics Say, 
Call Us “-Americans” 


They love their country and want to 
speak English, a survey shows 





SO MANY PEOPLE, SO LITTLE DATA. ALTHOUGH MORE | 
| TERMS OF ENDEARMENT Republican Governor John 


than 22 million Hispanics live in the U.S., experts 
say there's precious little information on their polit- 
ical attitudes. Until now. The Latino National Po- 
litical Survey, funded by the Ford, Rockefeller, 
Spencer and Tinker foundations, is the first com- 
prehensive study of the values of Americans of Mex- 
ican, Puerto Rican and Cuban descent and is being 
praised by major Hispanic groups. 

The survey, based on interviews with more than 
2,800 Hispanics nationwide, found that most so- 
called Hispanics and Latinos don’t think of them- 
selves in those terms. More than two-thirds prefer 
national-origin labels such as Mexican American. 
Debunking stereotypes, the survey found a high de- 
gree of assimilation into the American mainstream 
among Latinos. A large majority of those surveyed 
expressed strong love for the U.S., and more than 
90% said Hispanics should learn English. Also, 
more than 65% feel that there are too many immi- 
grants. Rodolfo O. de la Garza of the University of 
Texas at Austin, the survey's head researcher, says 
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European immigrants developed the same anti- 
newcomer sentiment. Ironically, it’s an attitude as 
American as apple pie. x 


Death and Taxes 


New IRS proposals help the 
terminally ill cash in life insurance 


ONE RARELY RECEIVES, OR EXPECTS, COMPASSION 
from the Internal Revenue Service. But when it 
comes to the terminally ill, especially those suffer- 
ing from arps, the irs is showing that it may have a 
heart after all. The agency has issued proposed reg- 
ulations on ways insurance companies can provide 





| accelerated death benefits to policyholders, tax free. 


Accelerated death benefits are in growing demand 
as Alps patients seek to cash in their life-insurance 
policies, either to pay for treatments or to fulfill dy- 
ing wishes, With health costs skyrocketing, acceler- 


| ated death benefits are also a desired option for oth- 





er terminally ill patients. Insurance companies had 
been operating without clear guidance about the tax 
status of such payments. Both the insurance indus- 
try and Aips groups are praising the new proposals 
as an important step toward clearing up the situa- 
tion. The irs hopes to put the new rules in place by 
the middle of next year; hearings on the issue are 
set for March. a 


BRIEFS 


LONG TIME COMING A limit was placed on civil rights 
leader Medgar Evers’ life; a bullet in the back saw to 
that. Three decades after his slaying, though, 
there's no limit on justice. The Mississippi Supreme 
Court has cleared the way for a third trial of white 
supremacist Byron De La Beckwith, 72, in the assas- 
sination of Evers on June 12, 1963. Beckwith was 
tried twice in 1964 by all-white juries, which dead- 
locked, Beckwith’s wife Thelma wept at the news of 
the new trial. So did Evers’ widow Myrlie. 


Ashcroft of Missouri has commuted the life sen- 
tences of two women, Helen Martin and Becca 
Hughes, both convicted of murdering abusive hus- 
bands. Ashcroft said he commuted the sentences 
because the women were convicted before a 1987 
law allowing the “battered-spouse syndrome” as a 
defense. They are now eligible for parole, but proba- 
bly neither will be released for over a year. Critics 
say Ashcroft should release the women now. 


| SO SUE ME When the Treasu ry Department ordered 


chess genius Bobby Fischer to obey U.S. sanctions 
and forgo a $5 million match in Yugoslavia last fall, 


| Fischer, the sole American-born world chess cham- 


pion, delivered an unambiguous reply: he spit on 
the department's letter. He also won the match. 
Now that a federal jury has issued a warrant for 
Fischer’s arrest, the misanthropic grandmaster 
continues his defiance, telling a Belgrade newspa- 
per that he will play additional matches there. 
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THIS JUST IN Roll out the red carpet and get 
ready for the made-for-TV movie: Science maga- 
zine has created a new celebrity by naming ni- 
tric oxide its Molecule of the Year for 1992. The 
citation notes that only a decade ago NO was 
considered “just another toxic molecule.” But 
how far it’s come! Scientists now know that in 
small amounts NO is crucial to human phys- 
iology. It plays a key role in digestion, blood- 
pressure regulation, the immune system, the 
nervous system and a long list of organs. It's 
even essential for men’s erections. Maybe that 
TV movie will have to run after midnight. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Endangered Legacy 


Bush opts unexpectedly to protect 
more endangered species 


AS THE SELF-STYLED “ENVIRONMENTAL PRESIDENT,” 
George Bush has been anything but. The list of his 
Administration's antigreen positions is long, but 
high up on it is a reluctance to add animals and 
plants to the endangered-species list. The Bush ar- 
gument: overprotecting species threatens business- 
es and jobs. And spotted owls, unlike loggers, can’t 
vote. Last spring the Administration’s stonewalling 
led to a lawsuit by several environmental groups. 
That suit was unexpectedly settled last week 
when the Interior Department agreed to add about 
400 species (mostly plants in Hawaii, California, the 
desert Southwest and Pacific Northwest) over the 
next four years—roughly half as many as the 750 spe- 
cies now protected. The plaintiffs, including Friends | - ia asernemninneniadniinimtnas 
of Animals and Defenders of Wildlife, applauded the ET CETERA 
move. But why the change of heart? One theory: the . ah tes ease 
Administration believes the Endangered Species Act | OH, TO BEIN ENGLAND... A bird called the blackcap 
is a political nightmare, and the more species on the | has been showing up in Britain lately, in droves. 
Seems these birds of the forest, which used to win- 


list, the bigger the headache for Bill Clinton. ge 
ter in the western Mediterranean, have changed 


their migratory routes. German researchers stud- 
What Ailed Tiny Tim 








Scrooge and his trio of conscience-raising phantoms. = 
Dr. Lewis’ analysis doesn’t rule out that happy out- 
come—medics of the time had an effective antacid 
treatment for Tim's condition. iss 
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ied some blackcaps and their offspring, and report 
in Nature that the change is genetic; responding to 
some environmental signal, the birds’ hard-wired 
migratory instructions have evolved in an astonish- 








toa classic holiday tale ingly short 30 years, FROM THE LAD witha 
FOR YEARS AUDIENCES HAVE CRIED AT THE SIGHT OF failing kidney: “God | 
the undersized lad bearing a single crutch who rides | FOREVER YOUNG Fruit flies are the mules, ifyou will, bless us, every one! 


atop his father’s shoulder. But Charles Dickens never 
revealed just what is wrong with Tiny Tim Cratchit, 
whose life is in chronic peril each Christmas. Ameri- 
can pediatric neurologist Donald Lewis apparently 
couldn't take it anymore. After examining the litera- 
ture, literally, on Tim, Dr. Lewis has come up with a 
professional diagnosis: distal renal tubular acidosis. 
According to A Christmas Carol, Tiny Tim lives to en- 
joy Christmases Yet to Come, thanks to a reformed 





of genetic research; they breed fast, and their sim- 
ple chromosomes are ideal for the study of heredity, 
Now a group of U.S. biologists has found a way to 
freeze living fly embryos. Not only does that guaran- 
tee a stable fly supply, but it is a landmark achieve- 
ment in another sense: fruit flies are the most com- 
plex organisms ever to be lab frozen and revived. 
The technique could lead, albeit far down the road, 
to the freezing of mammals—even humans, maybe. 


eas <A 
MILESTONES 


A literary diagnosis offers a footnote 


DIED. Ricky Ray, 15, ais patient; in Orlando, Florida. In 
1986 he and his two brothers were barred from school in Ar- 
cadia, Florida, because they had contracted aips during he- 
mophilia treatments. The family fled after a fire bombing. 


DIED. Mark Goodson, 77, T'V game-show czar; in New York 
City. Television's longest-running hitmaker, he and Bill Tod- 
man brought the parlor game to prime time, creating and 
producing What's My Line?, I’ve Got a Secret, To Tell the 
Truth and The Price Is Right. 


DIED, Dana Andrews, 83, sullen, stalwart movie actor; in Los 
Alamitos, California. As the obsessed sleuth in Laura and a 
troubled World War II vet in The Best Years of Our Lives, An- 


drews brought a dark roguery to '40s hero roles. Best part: as 
J.D. Salinger’s beguiling G.I. in My Foolish Heart (1949). 


DIED. Ellis Arnall, 85, reformist Georgia Governor; in Atlan- 
ta. Ina single term he shattered prison chain gangs, repealed 
the poll tax and led Georgia into the 20th century. 


DIED. Clara Hale, 87, self-taught social worker; in New York 
City. Harlem's legendary Mother Hale cared for drug ad- 
dicts’ babies and other forlorn infants at her Hale House. 


DIED. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 93, heir; in Saratoga 
Springs, New York. A descendant of Eli Whitney and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, “Sonny” co-founded Pan Am (witha $3,150 stake). 
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Armed for battle, U.S. 
Marines find mostly 
smiles and waves as they 
fan out into the Somalian 
countryside 













By LARA MARLOWE BAIDOA 





NDER THE BLAZING MORNING SUN 

a hodgepodge of military vehicles 

falls into sloppy formation on the 

dunes near the Mogadishu air- 

port. Somali children sneak 
through shell holes in a wall to beg for 
food and baksheesh. Marines shoot sou- 
venir snapshots of each other as the con- 
voy slowly takes shape. 

Six days after the Marines arrived in 
the coastal capital of Mogadishu, they 
were finally going out into the country- 
side where starving Somalis and relief 
workers alike are eager for their help. 
The 700-person contingent was headed 
for Baidoa, a southern Somalian town 
where famine has hit especially hard; it is 
there, and in the remote villages beyond, 
that most of the U.S.’s humanitarian mis- 
sion will be carried out. It is there too that 
the conflict between the narrowly con- 
ceived objective of safeguarding food con- 
voys and the larger needs of rebuilding a 
shattered and lawless nation will be 
played out, 

At noon the lead armored vehicle, 
with Old Glory waving, shifts into first 
gear, followed by 76 five-ton trucks, hum- 
vees and amphibious light armored vehi- 
cles. Belt-fed machine guns, mortars or 
antitank missile launchers are mounted 
on each vehicle. Every one of the 700 car- 
ries an automatic rifle. Marines pull on 
heavy desert-camouflage flak jackets and 
don steel helmets. Ammunition clips 
snap into place, The men of Team Tiger, 
the name given to the group of Marines 
going to Baidoa, are expecting trouble. 

In his five-ton truck, Lance Corporal 
Greg Riles, 22, laughs off predictions of 
danger. “Scared? With all this?” he says, 
gesturing toward the olive-green steel ve- 
hicles surrounding him. “In a way, I'm 
sort of hoping for a little combat. All this 
time you train for this. You carry these 



















































Building trust: children at an orphanage in 
Baidoa reach out toa U.S. Marine 
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weapons, and you want to use 
them.” 

The Baidoa expedition exem- 
plifies the doctrine of invincible 
force espoused by Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff General 
Colin Powell. The weaponry en 
route to liberate Baidoa from the 
“technicals’’—pickup trucks 
mounted with machine guns— 
may look excessive, but it is in- 
tended to ensure minimal resis- 
tance. “You have to use over- 
whelming force,” says Lieut. 
Colonel Tom O'Leary, the com- 
mander of Team Tiger. “That's 
the only way you can go in smil- 
ing and waving.” 

The Marines are worrying 
more about showers and mail. 
They have not had either since 
landing. But missing Christmas 
is their biggest gripe. They joke 
about the number of shopping 
days left and dare one another to 
swim home. v.s.M.c., they say, 
stands for “You Suckers Missed 
Christmas.” 

Ared plush stocking embroi- 
dered with the name Chris and 
stuffed with a toy Santa hangs 
inside Corporal Christopher 
Sotak’s vehicle. The 23-year-old 
received it from his mother in 
the last mail shipment before 
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ting on top of their vehicles, they 
point M-16s toward the thorn 
trees and foot-high shoots of 
corn on either side of the road. 
Hot exhaust fumes coat their 
faces in soot. Each time the con- 
voy approaches a village, Soma- 
lis come out to cheer. “It’s unbe- 
lievable,” says Fisher. “You're 
expecting them to shoot at you, 
and they’re all standing there 
clapping.” 

Corporal Sotak served in the 
Gulf War last year. “I wasn’t too 
enthused about kicking sand for 
another month or two,” he says. 
“But this is real different. We 
didn’t have much contact with 
the people in Saudi. Here 
they're all around us. In Saudi 
we had a defined enemy. Here 
you don't know who you can 
trust. You don’t know who's just 
trying to defend himself and 
who's robbing everybody.” 

Late in the afternoon the 
convoy turns onto a narrow dirt 
road. Men with assault rifles are 
poised in the ruined buildings; 
they too are Marines, transport- 
ed by air to hold the landing 
strip at Bale Dogle two days 
earlier. 

The cortege of armored vehi- 
cles parks in the undergrowth 
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Thanksgiving. On Dec. 25, “we'll 
get a bag with diced turkey and gravy,” 
says First Sergeant Steven Fisher, 37, So- 
tak’s crewmate. “Christmas will be when 
you get back home.” 

After 18 years in the corps, Fisher 
takes Somalia’s discomforts in stride: hu- 
midity that soaks uniforms in sweat, 
swarms of flies, malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes undeterred by repellent, sun that 
blisters the skin. There are scorpions and 


Mogadishu airport: Marines wait to move out to Baidoa 


cobras in the undergrowth, and the prev- 
alent vegetation—thorn trees covered 
with needle-sharp spines—must be 
chopped down to make encampments. 
The ruins thin out at the eastern end 
of Mogadishu, which the Marines refer to 
as “Mog,” giving way to a surprisingly 
green plain where donkeys, cattle and 
camels graze. The Marines are entering 
territory they have not yet explored. Sit- 





along the roadside. Nine hours 
will pass before Team Tiger begins the last 
leg of its 180-mile journey to Baidoa. Sotak 
waves to Marines passing by on the bed of 
a truck. “Those are the real grunts,” he 
says. “When it rains, it’s awful, and they 
can’t take stuff like this with them.” Sotak 
opens a St. Louis Cardinals bag holding his 
only sources of entertainment: a box with 
a chess set and a small electronic football 
| simulation game. 


The Dilemma of Disarmament 


By RAYMOND BONNER MOGADISHU 


FOR THE SOMALI MAN, SAYS U.S. SPECIAL ENVOY ROBERT OAK- 
ley, three things are important: “his camel, his wife and his 
weapon. The right to bear arms is in their soul.” That is a ste- 
reotyped and simplistic view but with an element of truth. In 
Somalia’s nomadic culture, a weapon has always been essen- 
tial to defend against unknown enemies in the vast desert. 
Oakley believes that if American soldiers began confiscating 
weapons, they would quickly become the enemy. 

The disarmament issue presents a central dilemma for the 
U.S. If the rifles and grenades and artillery pieces are not 
stripped from the land, the streets will again become corridors 
of death as soon as the Marines leave. Already unintimidated 





Raymond Bonner, a journalist who writes frequently about for- 
eign policy, has been living in Africa for the past four years. 


armed thugs are resurfacing in many areas. There is a risk that 
Operation Restore Hope could become a shallow exercise and 
an expensive overdeployment of men and matériel. 

What makes officials like Oakley reluctant to engage in 
wholesale disarmament is the ghosts of Lebanon. “In Beirut 
the people responsible for the policy didn’t understand the po- 
litical situation,” he said. “They didn’t realize that in doing 
what we did, we became a combatant.” When a narrowly de- 
fined military role conflicted with political demands, the Ma- 
rines came to be seen as everyone's enemy, which led to the 
1983 bombing in Beirut that killed 241 servicemen. 

In Somalia, U.S. officials fear their troops could be cast into 
the same untenable position. U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali has been leading a campaign to turn the hu- 
manitarian mission into a more problematic operation to re- 
build the Somali nation. Step 1 is disarming a populace so 
heavily armed that no one can even begin to figure the size of 
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Marine talk drifts back 
and forth. Sergeant Dar- 
rell Siler’s face twitches 
when someone mentions 
the Oct. 23, 1983, truck- 
bomb attack in Lebanon 
that killed 241 U.S. ser- 
vicemen. Had he not been 
on leave that day, Siler 
would probably have been 
killed with his buddies. 
“There's a lot of places in 
Mogadishu that remind 
me of Beirut,” he says. His 
voice cracks, “I hope noth- 
ing like that ever happens 
here. Our rules of engage- 
ment are different. There 
we couldn't fire unless we 
were fired on, and we had 
to get permission first. 
Here we can use deadly 
force if we feel threatened. 
Maybe if we'd sent this 
kind of force to Lebanon, 
our guys wouldn't have 
got killed.” 

The sun sets, and the mosquitoes at- 
tack. The ends of cigarettes glow red in 
the dark. Disembodied voices tell jokes, 
complain about being away from home, 
discuss strategy and gossip about their 
comrades-in-arms. 

“Have you heard those Air Force fly- 
boys are already building hot showers 
and a PX in Mog?” 

“IT hope they don’t give those Army 
puppies from the 10th Mountain Division 
too much to do. | mean, sending Army 
puppies from cold mountains to the hot- 
test, flattest place in the world.” 

“We get $150 a month danger pay in 
Somalia. Hell, you can drink that in one 
night.” 

“A vehicle crew gets to be closer than 
family. We read each other’s mail. We 
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the arsenal. But the Bush Administration 
remains unwilling to take on a task that 
could put U.S. troops in the middle, mak- 
ing the Marines the target of anyone who 
refuses to give up his gun. 

For now, Administration officials say 





share our food, we share our water, we 
share our problems.” 

“IT know three guys in Mog who got 
written proposals of marriage from So- 
mali women.” 

“T didn’t join the Marine Corps to be a 
Boy Scout.” 

An hour after midnight, the convoy 
sets off again. There is good news from 
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Marines patrol in a devastated part of Mogadishu: reminders of another city, called Beirut 









Baidoa: the gunmen have all fled or 
agreed to give up their weapons. 

After a last, 40-minute stop, a voice 
comes over the walkie-talkie at dawn: 
“Tiger, this is Command. Let's get ready 
to rock 'n’ roll.” 

The road rises to a small plateau on 
the outskirts of Baidoa. Clusters of 
cheering Somali men, women and chil- 
dren stand by the road. At the airport a 
hundred dejected Somali ‘security 
guards” stand waiting to receive the 
men of Task Force Hope. They have vol- 
untarily turned their weapons over to 
the Marines, and their commander, Colo- 
nel Hassan Boutali, tells Lieut. Colonel 
O'Leary he welcomes the Americans and 
hopes there will be no more violence in 
Baidoa. © 


ple are sick and tired of the violence. 

Only the U.S. could even attempt 
the job of disarmament. The French 
and Italian troops would never have 
the trust of the Somalis, given their co- 
lonial histories in the region. The U.N. 








they are encouraging disarmament, but not imposing it. But if a 
political decision were made to collect all the weapons, it would 
be fairly easy to accomplish. The Somali clans do not have trained 
soldiers, like the Serb militias in Bosnia. Most of those toting 
guns here are youths, some not so big as the rifles they carry. 
They are not fighting for any cause, not for communism or Islam, 
not for freedom or democracy. They appear mainly interested in 
spoils. When the Marines landed, they fled, and it is unlikely that 
they would fight if the troops started seizing their weapons. 
Nonetheless, a campaign to disarm Somalis could create 
hostility. “If we were obliged to go on a house-to-house 
search—which we wouldn’t do anyway,” said Oakley, “the So- 
malis would see it as rank colonialism.” Still some Somali 
leaders discount a major backlash because, they say, the peo- 


is even more despised. In the eyes of most Somalis, U.N. aid 
programs helped sustain the dictatorial government of Mo- 
hammed Siad Barre, who was deposed in January 1991, Then, 
as the country slid into civil war, the U.N. declined to act. As 
anarchy and starvation accelerated, the U.N. agencies were 
conspicuously absent. 

Only an “outside authority” can disarm Somalia, says 56- 
year-old Ahmed Jama, a former Somali national police chief. 
“We are unable—or unwilling—to disarm ourselves. The best 
authority, which has the goodwill of the Somali people, is the 
American soldiers.” He thinks it would take four to six months 
for “total disarmament.” If the U.S. proves unwilling to under- 
take this part of its mission, then the result will be like the end 
of the Gulf War—a job half done. a 
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Sy They Call Him 


Mack the Nice 


Everyone loves presidential pal THOMAS MCLARTY 
now, but wait till he’s been chief of staff for a day 


By MICHAEL DUFFY LIl'TLE ROCK 
S THOMAS MC LARTY, BILL CLINTON'S 
kindergarten classmate, just too nice 
a guy to be White House chief of staff? 
At first that appears to be the case: 

the mild-mannered McLarty greets a visi- 

tor with an open, guileless smile, an al- 
most whispered hello and a courtly bow 
more suited to a maitre d’ than to the cro 
of a Forrune 500 company. He doesn’t 
hold “meetings” or give “interviews” but 
instead likes to “visit” with friends and 

colleagues. Such humility might seem a 

hazard in the job that got the better of 

John Sununu and Sam Skinner. 

But Bill Clinton is no George Bush, and 
it is no accident that the new chief of stafl 
lacks the hardballer’s callouses of his pre- 
decessors. Rather than letting a lone chief 
of staff bring a narrow set of final deci- 
sions to him, as Bush did, Clinton will 
spend much of his time debating the pros 
and cons of issues with his deputies. “'] 
don’t see the job as a gatekeeper or as an 
enforcer. I really do see it as a supporting 
role,” says McLarty. He intends to be an 
honest broker who will carry out orders, 
keep a low profile and make sure that 
those who disagree do so, as he puts it, “in 
an agreeable way.” 

Clinton's aides say McLarty will pros- 


per because he enjoys the longtime trust of 


both the President-elect and his wife. In 
Arkansas, where politics is a kind of state- 
sponsored blood sport, McLarty is almost 
universally admired. 

Those who know him say he is an orga- 
nizational whiz who glows with confi- 
dence and is able to get his way without 
making personal attacks. Known widely 
as “Mack,” he has built an unusual degree 
of loyalty across political lines simply by 
being direct and honest. One of the few 
people in Clinton's inner circle with pri- 
vate business experience, McLarty ran his 
family’s chain of Ford dealerships for 15 
years and recalls the pain of making what 
he calls “better-bad choices,” which in- 
cluded firing family members and close 
friends who didn't measure up. “I don't 
think you have to be autocratic or mean- 
spirited,” he says, “but decisions have to 
be made, and | know how to put the peri- 
ods on the ends of sentences.” 


McLarty’s greatest asset is his 41-year 
relationship with the President-elect. Dur- 
ing the past year, Clinton spoke frequently 
in private about the importance of staying 
“grounded” in the face of so much new at- 
tention. Clinton’s defeat in his 1980 at- 
tempt for a second gubernatorial term 
taught him that he could get too arrogant 
for his own good. When he asked McLarty 
earlier this month to consider the chief of 
staff's job, Clinton told his old friend that 
he wanted someone who could look the 
most powerful man on earth in the eye, re- 
mind him of his roots and tell him he was 
messing up. “I plan to talk straight,” said 
McLarty. “The President-elect expects me 
to do that, just as I have for 40 years now,” 

McLarty and Clinton first teamed up in 
Miss Mary Perkins’ kindergarten class in 
Hope, Arkansas. Though Clinton moved 
north to Hot Springs in the second grade, 
the two boys saw each other during the 
summers, when Clinton visited his grand- 
parents. In high school both attended Ar- 
kansas Boys State 
McLarty was elected 
governor; Clinton 
was tapped for Boys 
Nation, which led toa 
trip to Washington 
and a_ legendary 
handshake with 
J.F.K. Though each 
loved politics, they 
weren't identical: 

McLarty was a varsi- 

ty quarterback while 

Clinton was a leader 

of the Hot Springs 

High School band. 

McLarty attended the 

University of Arkan- 

sas but was visited of- 

ten by his George- 

town friend. During 

one trip, Clinton and 

McLarty were walk- 

ing down a Fayette- 

ville street when 

Clinton happened to 

glance in a store win- 3 
dow. Seeing his re- 
flection and that of = 
his shorter and 
slighter friend, Clin- 
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ton remarked, “McLarty, when we get to be 
15, people are going to think | was the foot- 
ball player and you were in the band.” 

After college McLarty went into his 
family’s auto business. In 1985 he became 
chairman of Arkla, Inc., a natural-gas dis- 
tribution firm that was struggling under 
deregulation and a host of bad deals. 
McLarty tried to cut costs and expand 
markets, but increasing debts have driven 
the company’s stock down almost 50% 
since he took over. 

Modest in every way, McLarty admits a 
weakness for movies and likes to walk sev- 
eral miles a day. He is known as a white- 
knuckle flyer. “He sees a cloud,” said tran- 
sition official Skip Rutherford, “and goes to 
the cockpit to consult with the pilot.” 

McLarty was part of Clinton’s campaign 
from the start. He helped raise $960,000 at 
a single Little Rock dinner last year, a feat 
that helped secure Clinton’s status as an 
early front runner. By the end of the cam- 
paign, McLarty had emerged as a quiet con- 
sigliere, the only homegrown official on 
Clinton's tight transition board of eight. 
About his role in choosing Cabinet officers, 
McLarty will say only, “I was privileged to 
participate.” 

Such discretion may serve McLarty well 
in one ofthe world’s most stressful jobs. Late 
last week, departing White House chief of 
staff James Baker telephoned McLarty. “He 
called with congratulations,” said McLarty, 
“and we talked about how maybe both con- 
gratulations and condolences were in 
order." —With reporting by Ratu Kamiani/New York 


NAME: Thomas 
(“Mack"’) McLarty 


AGE: 46 
PROFESSION: 


Business executive 


EDUCATION: B.s., 
business, 
University of 
Arkansas, 1968 
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By THOMAS MCCARROLL 


HEN IT COMES TO DOMINATING 

an industry, few companies 

have done so with the overpow- 

ering force of International 

Business Machines. From gi- 

gantic mainframes and tiny laptops to 

semiconductors and software, IBM ruth- 

lessly called the shots for the entire indus- 

try after the computer became a commer- 

cial item about 40 years ago. So tight was 

IBM’s market grip that it was practically 

impossible for any computer company to 

do business without being tied in some 
way to the Big Blue colossus. 

How the mighty have fallen. While 

most of the industry is enjoying a renais- 

sance, the world’s largest computer com- 


pany is being overwhelmed by an array of 


problems in one market after another. Its 
mainframe business, the core of the com- 
pany, is being undermined by microchip 
miracles that make today’s low-cost desk- 
tops as powerful as yesterday's closetfuls. 
Its lead in personal computers has evapo- 
rated. Its supremacy in computer chips is 
a mere memory. In software, upstart com- 
panies that didn't exist a little more than a 
decade ago are running rings around the 
78-year-old behemoth. And even worse, 
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94 1/5 
IBM has been bogged down by endless 
rounds of painful restructurings and cut- 
backs. “IBM is no longer the monolithic 
monster that strikes fear in the hearts of 
competitors,” says Ulric Weil, a leading 
computer consultant. “It has proved to be 
quite mortal after all.” 

Ata time when other computer compa- 
nies, including Sun Microsystems and 
Compaq, have been reporting hefty profit 
increases and rolling out innovative prod- 
ucts, IBM last week was announcing its 
most traumatic cutbacks to date. In the 
fifth major restructuring in the past seven 
years, it plans to shed more unprofitable 
and ill-fitting assets and slash its work 
force next year more than 8%, or an addi- 
tional 25,000 employees. Only a year ago, 
IBM reorganized its operations into 13 
semiautonomous units, called ‘‘Baby 
Blues.” The latest round of cuts will in- 
clude the first layoffs in the company’s 
history and will lead to a $6 billion write- 
off for the fourth quarter. IBM is expected 
to post a net loss of about $4.8 billion for 
the year—the second largest in American 
corporate history. 

IBM also announced that it would pare 
its spending on research and development 
$1 billion, or 17%, a move that prompted 


| President-elect Bill Clinton to comment 
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HOW IBM WAS 








Mainframe computers 
were its cash cow. 
Then the industry 
changed, and Big Blue 
was just the leader of 
an obsolete market. 
Can it ever recover? 


and Soper- 
computers 


Personal 
computers 


Midrange 
computers 


while leading a two-day economic confer- 
ence in Little Rock. Though he conceded 
that IBM’s cuts reflect the irresistible 
pressures facing U.S. manufac- 
turers, he expressed concern 
about IBM's decision to slash in- 
vestment in research and devel- 
opment. That kind of expendi- 17 
ture, said Clinton, is “the exact 5” 
thing we don’t want them to be 
cutting.” 

The bad news echoed loudest on Wall 
Street, where IBM stock has been trans- 
formed from a darling into an ugly duck- 
ling in recent years. IBM shares went into 
a free fall after chief executive John Akers 
warned that the company may have to cut 
its rich yearly dividend of $4.84 a share as 
a result of the restructuring. “The reality 
of the environment we find ourselves in 
makes us less sure we'll be able to main- 
tain that dividend,” he said. “We must be 
frank with ourselves and honest with our 
constituents, including our sharehold- 
ers."’ The company’s stock plummeted 11 
points last week to hit its lowest level in 11 
years, wiping out $6.3 billion in sharehold- 
ers’ equity. 

Although the company, based in Ar- 
monk, New York, has already taken sever- 
al drastic steps to snap out of its prolonged 





slump, many industry analysts re- 
main unconvinced of IBM’s ability to 
re-emerge as a major force in the in- 
dustry. The moves so far, they say, 
are little more than Band-Aid solu- 
tions that cover up deep financial 
and technological wounds. IBM’s 
challenge is not just to shrink in size 
but also to remake itself completely 
into a nimbler and more market-ori- 
ented player, in much the same way 
that American Telephone & Tele- 
graph reshaped itself after the 
breakup of the Bell System eight 
years ago. And even that would 
hardly be enough to restore IBM’s 
dominance in an increasingly fast- 
moving and decentralized industry 
that is becoming less and less depen- 
dent on a single pacesetter. 

IBM's corporate culture has 
been drastically altered by the radi- 
cal changes under way. After years 
of enjoying the comfort of lifetime 
employment, IBM workers now la- 
bor under the threat of dismissal 
and the pressure of pay-for-perfor- 
mance. For many IBMers, the com- 
pany’s announcement last week 
that it may abandon its no-layoffs 
policy merely formalized what Big 
Blue has already been doing. Al- 
though IBM largely relied on attrition and 
early-retirement programs to reduce its 
labor force by 100,000 from a peak of 
406,300 workers in 1985, the company be- 
gan de facto layoffs last year through a 
new employee-evaluation process that 
grades workers according to internal 
goals. Those who haven't measured up 
have been fired. 

Still, analysts insist that IBM must get 
even leaner—perhaps paring at least 
50,000 more jobs within the next two 
years—if it is to meet the challenge from 
smaller and nimbler competitors. Says 
Bruce Lupatkin, an industry analyst: 
“There's still a lot of fat left.” ceo Akers 
agrees that layoffs are necessary for the 
company’s long-term survival. “Although 
it’s a difficult step to take,” he says, “it's 
one that, given the realities, if we must do 
it, we must do it.” 

Job reductions alone, however, will not 
be enough to restore IBM’s competitive 
edge. Distracted by endless rounds of cut- 
backs, the company lost sight of the ball. 
IBM fumbled in market after market: it fell 
behind in computer-chip technology, and 
it engaged in a self-destructive battle with 
software powerhouse Microsoft over the 
direction of desktop-computer programs. 
Even worse, IBM began losing money and 
market share in two of its vital markets: 
mainframes and personal computers. 
Here IBM is faced with a double quandary: 
it remains the world leader in the market 
for mainframes, but the large systems are 
fading fast in importance. Meanwhile, per- 
sonal-computer systems have been grow- 


CEO Akers has the support of director Burke 


GUARDING THE BOSS 


IBM’s chairman, John Akers, a former Navy pi- 
lot who took over in 1985, has come under fire 
for the company’s dismal performance. But the 
ceo has his defenders, most notably James 
Burke, the retired head of Johnson & Johnson 
and an IBM board member. Burke, who serves 
on the powerful executive committee, has ral- 
lied board support for Akers and has resisted 
any GM-style revolt by directors. Akers’ guard- 
ian angel may have to earn his wings again next 
month, when the IBM board meets to ponder the 
fate of the company—and perhaps its ceo. 


naled IBM's intention to shift away 
from its mainframe business, which 
is down 10% this year. Most of the 
$1 billion reduction in R. and D. will 
occur in mainframe development. 
IBM, he said, will rely more on 
workstations to serve as the central 
host for PC networks. “The comput- 
er industry is in a time of funda- 
mental transition,” said Akers. 
“Customers more and more prefer 
smaller computers.” 

IBM, however, is seeking to gain 
strength in a market where it is at 
its weakest. Personal computers ac- 
counted for 20% of IBM sales of $63 
billion last year and are expected to 
make up 40% by the year 2000. But 
IBM's growth in PCs lags far behind 
that of the rest of the industry. IBM 
is the only one of the top 10 PC ven- 
dors whose market share has de- 
clined this year. In fact, IBM's PC 
business is in the red. 

By contrast, Apple Computer— 
which has surpassed IBM as the 
leading PC maker for the first time 
ever—is having a spectacular year, 
largely on the success of its laptop 
PowerBook. Apple and Compaq are 





ing in strategic value just as IBM has lost 
its technological virility. 

For four decades, the mainframe was 
the queen bee of office computing. The gi- 
gantic machines often served as host for 
an army of white-collar workers, who 

were linked together in a single 
network of as many as 10,000 
“dumb” desktop terminals. The 
market for these behemoths reg- 

6/5/92 ularly grew 15% a year, 

90° but sales have slowed 

to 4% since 1990 as cus- 
tomers have turned to less ex- 
pensive but powerful personal 
computers and linked worksta- 
tions. Many manufacturers of 
large systems have already fallen victim to 
this irreversible change. In August, Wang 
Laboratories was forced to file for bank- 
ruptcy. Unisys, the by-product of the 
merger of Burroughs and Sperry, nearly 
went under after it suffered $2.5 billion in 
losses in 1989 through 1991. Huge losses 
also nearly claimed Digital Equipment, 
whose board ousted founder and presi- 
dent Kenneth Olsen earlier this year. 

For years, IBM stubbornly attempted 
to ignore the trend away from big main- 
frames. Instead of adapting, it tried to pro- 
tect its base: the computing dinosaurs ac- 
count for 42% of IBM's revenues and about 
60% of its profits. Margins on large sys- 
tems were as high as 70%, although recent 
price competition has reduced margins to 
about 50%. But with sales slowing and 
price pressure mounting, IBM has finally 
faced up to the trend. Last week Akers sig- 
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reaping the benefits of huge demand 

sparked by aggressive price cutting. 
Workstation manufacturers, such as Sun 
Microsystems and Hewlett-Packard, are 
also enjoying strong demand for their ma- 
chines. IBM is still catching up in worksta- 
tions. Although it developed superb tech- 
nology years ago, the company sat on it out 
of fear that it would cannibalize IBM's 
bread-and-butter mainframe business. 

To prevent being passed by the PC pa- 
rade, IBM has rolled out several new prod- 
ucts as well as a new marketing strategy. 
In October the company launched a line of 
computers called PS/ValuePoint, with 
prices starting at $1,300 for the entry-level 
model. The PS/VP, which is compatible 
with IBM’s original PC line, is the 
company’s answer to Dell and Compaq, 
which both sell machines by mail order as 
well as through retail channels. The 
strategy is starting to pay off. IBM expects 
to ship 1.5 million PCs this quarter, 50% 


By 

Dec. 18, 
1992, 

IBM stock 
had fallen to 


5 1 3/, 8) 

a drop of 63% 
in the value of 
the company 
since Feb. 1991 
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more units than it has ever shipped in any 
quarter in its history. The shipments 
include the company’s five-year-old PS/2 


models as well as its brand-new line of 


laptops. While its new assertiveness 
has been praised by analysts, IBM can at 
best hope only to stem its losses rather 


The days of Pax IBM are over. Rather 
than dictate to the industry as it did in 
the past, a humbled IBM must now ac- 
cept its role as just another player. To 
its credit, IBM appears to be doing exact- 


ly that. Although it is coming off what 
can best be described as an annus 





underestimate this company in the fu- 
ture. If it can overcome the enormous 
challenge of becoming leaner and more 
responsive to shifting demands, and if it 
can anticipate the next technological 
wave rather than resist it, Big Blue still 
has the potential to be a market monster 








than to reclaim its lost glory in PCs. horribilis, 


rivals would be mistaken to 


once again. a 


ARE AMERICA’S CORPORATE GIANTS A DYING BREED? 


HE BIGGER THEY COME, THE HARDER THEY FALL. 

Such corporate Goliaths as IBM and General Mo- 

tors once dominated American industry. Now they 

hemorrhage billions of dollars in a single year. 

What happened? Like the dinosaurs that once 
roamed the earth, they failed to keep up with the times. 
“Nothing is forever,” says Louis Lataif, dean of the Boston 
University School of Management. “None of us today 
could name the 50 largest companies in America in 1900, 
but everyone alive at the time thought they would all go 
on forever.” 

Yet the turmoil that grips GM, IBM and other behemoths 
including Sears and American Express, is more than a mat- 
ter of size and the inevitable cycles of change. Many giants 
manage to avoid hardening of the arteries. Du Pont, which is 
nearly 200 years old, remains an industry leader in synthetic 
materials. Philip Morris started as a tobacco shop in 1847 but 
is now a $55 billion-a-year company that sells everything 


from beer to breakfast cereal. General Electric managed to | 


grow from light bulbs to jet engines, and Motorola from car 
radios to microchips. 

Giants begin to falter when their managers, swollen with 
arrogance and complacency, allow themselves 
to lose touch with their customers. This ‘ 
happens most often at firms that main- 
tain a rigid, top-down management 
style. “Big companies find that the .% 
challenges of keeping up with \* 
what's going on in the marketplace 
become infinitely greater as the com- 
panies get larger,” says Walter 
Scott, a professor at Northwest- ¢ 
ern University’s Kellogg Gradu- . / 
ate School of Management. “The | 
layers of management and perks ; 
isolate executives too much.” 

GM isan example ofa firm that 
grew so rich and powerful that it 
became oblivious to the signals of \ 
changing times. Despite the oil | 
crises of the 1970s and the Japa- 
nese challenge of the 80s, GM never 
put its heart into developing small- 
«er, high-quality cars. It took a new 

i divi ision, Saturn, to develop GM's 
* first winning U.S. small car. “When 
z you're on top of the heap, there's a 
‘disdain for change, a disdain for 
= new ideas,” says Lawrence Hrebin- , 
ziak, a professor at the Wharton 
z School. “It just goes with the terri- 
tory, because you are No. 1.” 
Some Goliaths have stumbled 
= by getting hooked on growth and 
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expanding far afield from their core business. Sears took its 
eye off retailing in the 1980s to venture into stocks and 
bonds and real estate. As Sears diversified, highly focused 
retailers ate its bread and butter. Wal-Mart offered low 
prices, while Nordstrom boasted personal service. Now, with 
its flagship Sears stores in trouble, the company is getting 
back to basics by selling its Dean Witter brokerage house 
and most of its Coldwell Banker real estate firm. Sears is not 
the only respected name to get burned in the financial- 
services business; Westinghouse is painfully extricating it- 
self from a fling in that industry that has cost it about $3 bil- 
lion in losses. 

Sometimes big companies need full-scale crises to force 
changes in their old habits. Ford came back from near bank- 
ruptcy in the 1980s by cutting costs and creating teams of 
workers and managers to design and build new cars. Such 
teamwork produced the Ford Taurus, which now vies with 


| the Honda Accord for the title of best-selling car in the U.S. 


To remain atop their industries, some large companies 
are trying to act more like flexible, small firms. GE holds 
regular sessions in which employees are invited to make 
suggestions for improving everything from products to 
packaging. It’s not just talk; the bosses are expected to 
respond, Today's management buzz word is “horizon- 

wer. tal structure,” meaning that power is 
A spread across a company rather 
\. than held by a few top managers in 
vm the traditional, vertical style. “The 
large companies in this country were 
built on a model that copied the mil- 
itary,’ says Margaret Blair, a 
. Brookings Institution economist. 
But today, with global competition 
transforming the marketplace almost 
daily, Blair says, the old structures 
are too ponderous to work. 

The real task for giant companies 
is to make change a welcome aspect 
of corporate life. “Doing well means 
continually challenging the premises 
of your business,"’ says Kellogg’s 
Scott. “It means having a vision and 
being restless and discontented with 
the status quo.” If those guidelines 
sound daunting, the dangers of 
standing pat are painfully clear. Says 
Raymond Miles, a business professor 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley: “The world used to wait 
for the next IBM computer or the 
next Chevy. But no one is waiting 
now.” —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon and 
Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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FINANCE 


Leaning on the 
Panic Button 


An executive’s best-selling jeremiad 
about the federal budget deficit is a 
good scare but a weak prescription 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


OR TWO CENTURIES, THE IDEA 

that the federal debt would be the 

ruin of America was among the na- 

tion’s great political hobgoblins— 

right up there with the Red Menace and 
the Yellow Peril. Public indebtedness, said 
Thomas Jefferson, who spent $27,267,622 
of the national treasure to purchase Loui- 
siana, is “the greatest danger to be 
feared.” Herbert Hoover, whose policies 
helped usher in the Great Depression, de- 
clared that “government borrowing .. . is 
a device to load our extravagance and 
waste onto the next generation.” Eventu- 
ally, though, as Armageddon kept getting 
postponed and new generations thrived, 
the issue receded into the more fevered 
right-wing swamps. Then came the 1980s, 
Under Ronald Reagan, a conservative 
who had earlier inveighed against federal 
red ink from any soapbox he could find, 
the U.S. went from being the world’s larg- 
est creditor nation to being the world’s 
largest debtor. When Reagan took office, 
the budget deficit was about $74 billion, 
and the national debt (i.e., the sum of all 
previous deficits) was nearly $1 trillion. In 
three years the deficit had soared to $200 
billion; and when George Bush steps 
down, he will leave behind a projected fis- 
cal 1993 deficit of about $340 billion. To- 
day interest on the debt consumes 20% of 
the federal budget, up from 15% four years 
ago and a total debt approaching $4 tril- 
lion. Suddenly, after all this time, Jeffer- 
son and Hoover—not to mention the early 
Reagan—seem to have been right. This 





| serious. 



































thing is getting 


But not, per- 
haps, quite so 
serious as Harry E. Fig- ~ 
gie Jr. believes. Figgie is the au- 
thor, along with University of Arizona eco- 
nomics professor Gerald J. Swanson, of a 
slim best seller titled Bankruptcy 1995: 
The Coming Collapse of America and How to 
Stop It (Little, Brown; $19.95). If you want 
a really good holiday-season scare, be sure 
to pick up this half-baked Figgie pudding 
of doomsday scenarios and vague nos- 
trums. The tone is set in the first two star- 
tling sentences of the introduction: “In 
1995,” Figgie writes, ‘the United States of 
America, as we know it today, will cease to 
exist. That year, the country will have 
spent itself into a bankruptcy from which 
there will be no return.” Figgie, the ceo of 
Figgie International, an agglomeration of 
companies that produce everything from 
footballs to fire extinguishers, then de- 
scribes how the U.S. would collapse under 
its great mountain of public debt, now at 
$4 trillion and climbing. 

First Figgie describes a week from hel! 
in 1995, He focuses on the plight of the fic- 
tional Betsy and Tom Roth, God-fearing, 
hard-working folks with two kids and a 
couple of grandparents to feed, who sud- 
denly find themselves belly up. Among the 
things that happen to Betsy and Tom in 
the course of just seven days: they lose 
their jobs, their daughter's college is 
closed, their credit cards are canceled 
their bank fails, their food costs soar, the 
son is seriously injured when a poor! 
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maintained bridge collapses and the car 
he’s in plunges into a river. By week’s end 
a newspaper headline explains every- 
thing: DOLLAR IN FREE FALL, cries the paper, 
NATION IS BANKRUPT. Figgie isn't talking 
about mere possibilities here. In his view, 
shared by retiring Republican Senator 
Warren Rudman in a slightly less hysteri- 
cal foreword to the book, the plight of Tom 
and Betsy will be shared by virtually every 
American if the country does not change 
its profligate ways. 

Who is to blame? Who isn’t? Figgie at- 
tacks Congress, every President since 
John F. Kennedy and every citizen except 
himself (although the kind of leveraged 
buyouts with which he made his fortune 
helped push up the private debt that also 
plagues the U.S. these days). Indeed, Fig- 
gie blames Americans for all their eco- 
nomic troubles. He is so intent on finding 
domestic culprits, for instance, 

that he ignores the role of oil em- 
bargoes in the high inflation rates 
of the 1970s, 

And what solutions does he 
recommend? Here Figgie goes all 
mushy. Basically, he urges the writ- 
ing of letters to Congress, the ap- 
pointment of a huge commission of 
businesspeople to fight a ‘‘war"’ 
against debt and overspending, and a 
freeze on federal spending at the cur- 
rent level, with all revenue above that 
point dedicated to deficit reduction. If 
“the end of America as we know it” is tru- 
ly at hand, these lame measures are too lit- 
tle and too late to prevent it. 

There is no disputing that America’s 
12-digit deficits and 13-digit national debt 
are major economic threats that must be 
brought under control. Compounding in- 
terest alone is becoming a kind of national 
black hole, sucking up ever greater propor- 
tions of the federal budget. As debt pay- 
ments crowd out other spending, the annu- 
al deficit is making it increasingly difficult 
lor the government to provide the basic ser- 
vices that Americans expect. But Figgie 
overstates the problem—using some highly 
dubious statistics in the process—and un- 
derstates the solution. The debt must be 
dealt with more calmly but also more force- 
‘ully, in a way that does not plunge the 
economy back into recession, or worse. 

Most economists agree that the best 
answer lies in some carefully crafted com- 
bination of spending cuts (especially in en- 
titlements like Medicare and farm sup- 
ports) and tax increases. Early signs from 
President-elect Clinton's transition head- 
quarters suggest that he is beginning to 
grasp that reality. If he can build enough 
public support to push a serious package 
of economic and budgetary reform 
through Congress, he will have earned the 
gratitude of his fellow Americans for years 
to come. He will also have taken a great 
load off the mind of Harry E. Figgie Jr., 
prophet of the apocalypse. a 
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CAMBODIA: The UN’ I 


The peacekeepers— 

a huge commitment in 
manpower and money— 
are caught ina cross fire 
as they struggle to 


resurrect a country 
By WILLIAM SHAWCROSS PHNOM PENH 


N THE SMALL TOWN OF SNOUL IN 
eastern Cambodia, along an inva- 
sion route from Vietnam, people 
have been lining up patiently out- 
side an old building newly painted 
in blue. Inside they are photo- 
graphed and interviewed by a vot- 
er-registration team to make sure they 
were born in Cambodia or have at least one 
Cambodian parent. Personal data, photo- 
graph and signature are recorded on a card 
that will entitle the bearer to vote in elec- 
tions the U.N. is hoping to hold next May. 

In towns and villages through much of 
Cambodia, millions of people have been re- 
peating this process over the past few 
weeks. Their participation is one of the 
signal successes in an unprecedented and 
fragile experiment carried out by a huge 
international presence known as the Unit- 
ed Nations Transitional Authority in Cam- 
bodia, or UNTAc. 

Understanding Cambodia has always 
seemed like trying to put together a three- 
dimensional jigsaw of morality, politics 
and geography. Some pieces are missing, 
some are scuffed and torn beyond recogni- 
tion, some bent completely out of shape; a 
few fit nowhere at all. The picture appears 
to show a maze through which the countr y 
has been stalked by successive monsters: 
a coup followed by brutal civil war, care- 
less U.S. policies, strategic bombing, < 
Marxist revolution so bloody that it came 
to be called autogenocide, international 
and regional power politics, liberation and 
occupation by a hated neighbor, famine, 
decay and renewed civil war. 

Now Cambodia is in the midst of the 
strangest phase of all—and the only one 
that could be said to have benign intent. 
Over the peat few months, under the ban- 
ner of the U.N., the devastated country has 
been ‘ire by 20,000 men and women 





WILLIAM SHAWCROSS is the author of 
Sideshow, an important 1979 book on 
Cambodia. 
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from all over the world, equipped with 
white cars, white trucks, white planes and 
white helicopters. They are charged with 
giving Cambodia something it has never 
had—democracy—along with some thing it 
has not known for 22 years—peace. 

For Cambodia, the U.N. plan is the last, 
best hope to escape the maze. For the U.N., 
it is a test case of whether the world orga- 
nization can adapt to the new demands of 
the post-cold war world. As Claude Cheys- 
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son, a senior member of the European Par- 


said recently in Phnom Penh, 
But 


liament, 
“unTAc must not fail. It cannot fail.” 
what constitutes success? 

The town of Snoul is a microcosm of 


the U.N.’s gamble. It is a poor place: pigs 


| and cows root around the market; many of 


the goods on sale have come across the 
border from Vietnam. The town was de- 
stroyed during the American invasion of 
1970; nine years later, Vietnamese tanks 





and trucks roared along the rutted dirt 
road as they invaded Cambodia to liberate 
it from the Khmer Rouge and establish an 
occupation that would last 10 years. 

Now U.N. peacekeepers are the occupi- 
ers. The electoral process they oversee is 
impressive. Near Angkor Wat, Sajjad A. 





Gul, a Pakistani, says Cambodians have 
told him they really do want to vote— 
though some of them wish they could vote 
for untac. As of mid-December, unrac offi- 





cials could take satisfaction from the fact 
that 4 million of an estimated 4.5 million 
prospective voters had been registered. 
Many of the remainder are inaccessi- 
ble because they live in areas controlled by 
the Khmer Rouge. Since they withdrew 
last June from the peace process that they 


had accepted in the Paris agreement of 


October 1991, they have refused to allow 
unTac electoral teams into their areas, 
sabotaging some of the principal ambi- 
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tions of the U.N. plan—the disarming of 
factions and nationwide elections. Hun 
Sen, the Prime Minister of the Vietnam- 
backed administration in Phnom Penh, 
says that “the Paris agreement is no long- 
er balanced. It is like a handicapped per- 
son.” But while accepting some UNTAC re- 
quirements, his administration also 
harasses the U.N. effort. 

In the shade of the unrac umbrella, there 
isa heartening political spring in Cambodia. 
Alongside several brave Cambodian groups, 
UNTAC is promoting human-rights ideas, At 
least 14 political parties have sprung up to 
contest the election, including one with the 
Stars and Stripes as its symbol. Hun Sen’s 
ruling communists have renamed them- 
selves the Cambodian People’s Party, but 
find it hard to escape their Marxist, pro- 
Vietnamese history or reputation for cor- 
ruption and brutality. Their principal com- 
petitor is the nationalist, anticommunist 
party founded by Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, the country’s former ruler. 

The party claims that its supporters 
are harassed, intimidated, even killed; 
most observers in Phnom Penh believe 
Hun Sen's administration is behind the at- 


tacks. Hun Sen de- 
AFrenchcolonel nies that. Although 
surveys a devas- he is an authoritative 
tated land that, figure who will no 
with U.N. help, doubt hold a senior 
has a chance position in any post- 
for peace 


election coalition, his 
power is limited by 
hard-line communists within his govern- 
ment and a security apparatus not entirely 
under his control. 

Though they have withdrawn from the 
peace process and the elections, the 
Khmer Rouge recently announced a new 
political party, the National Unity of Cam- 
bodia Party. It is headed by Khieu Sam- 
phan, long presented as the “acceptable” 
face of the Khmer Rouge. Pol Pot, their no- 
torious leader, directs their campaign un- 
seen from near the Thai border. If their 
party did take part in the elections, it 
would probably win several seats. It is im- 
portant—if shocking—to realize that the 
Khmer Rouge do have support in Cambo- 
dia. Some people see them as nationalists 
and incorrupt—but there is no reason to 
believe they have changed their brutal and 
absolutist policies. 

Cambodia's central drama is that it isa 
small country of 9 million people, over- 
shadowed by two large and threatening 
neighbors: 65 million Thais to the north 
and west, 70 million Vietnamese to the 
east. For centuries both have coveted, in- 
filtrated, invaded and otherwise tried to 
exploit Cambodia; their ambitions and the 
resulting fears among Cambodians still 
dominate the country. 

The Paris agreement had several pur- 
poses. One was to remove a large barrier to 
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U.S.-Soviet-Chinese détente. Another was 
to get the international community off the 
hook of recognizing the Khmer Rouge as 
the government of Cambodia; elections 
would in effect legitimize much of the pres- 
ent administration in Phnom Penh in coali- 
tion with other parties. Equally important, 
the peace plan would separate the Khmer 
Rouge from China, their principal sponsor; 
in return for having its clients admitted to 
the political game in Phnom Penh, Beijing 
agreed to stop supplying them with weap- 
ons. Including the Khmer Rouge in a settle- 
ment was at the very least a distasteful as 
well as risky solution, but the alternative 
was more war, no international recognition 
for Cambodia and no chance of peace. 

Western diplomats believed that the 
process would wither the Khmer Rouge’s 
power. What they failed to predict was the 
communists’ ability to finance their own 
arms purchases from the sale of timber 
and gems in areas they control along the 
border with Thailand, which with Thai as- 
sistance they have savagely pillaged at 
great cost to the environment. The U.N. 
Security Council has imposed sanctions 
on the Khmer Rouge, to little avail. 

Pol Pot’s forces are also threatening to 
destroy the peace process altogether by re- 
fusing to demobilize their 27,000 fighters 
and allow unrac access to territory under 
their control. Their reason appears to be 
fear of untac’s liberating effect on their 
cadres and villagers. But their standard 
explanation is that they pulled out of the 
accord because unvac failed to insist on 
the withdrawal of all Vietnamese troops 
from Cambodia or to take control of the 
government in Phnom Penh, as required 
by the accord. 

There is no evidence that main-force 
Vietnamese units are still deployed in the 
country, but hundreds of thousands of 
Vietnamese, perhaps more than a million, 
are now there as traders, artisans, fisher- 
men. Many of them are demobilized sol- 
diers, suspected by some Cambodians of 
being part of a Hanoi fifth column. Viet- 
namese advisers are still believed to hold 
key positions in some ministries. 

For so complex and ambitious a pro- 
gram, the U.N. was lamentably slow in de- 
ploying unrac. Troops came piecemeal, 
and some were at first immobilized by 
lack of logistic support. Despite the large 
staff now in place, unvac has had difficulty 
asserting control over the Hun Sen admin- 
istration. In the provinces, the handful of 
U.N. civil servants found themselves pow- 
erless in the face of entrenched local offi- 
cialdom backed by all the government's 
resources, including police and troops. 

When the Khmer Rouge announced in 
June that they would not allow the U.N. into 
their areas, some U.N. officers wanted to 
call their bluff and dispatch forces into the 
territory. But force commander Lieut. Gen- 
eral John Sanderson felt such pressure 
might destroy the peace process, and most 
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of the countries that had contributed 
troops would not let them be sent into battle 
against the Khmer Rouge. The disagree- 
ment highlighted a U.N. dilemma: When 
should peacekeeping become peace enforc- 
ing—perhaps with the loss of peacekeepers’ 
lives? 

The Khmer Rouge have expanded 
their areas of influence since Paris. Their 
intransigence is clearly visible in Kom- 
pong Thom province, on the northeastern 
shore of the Great Lake, one of the most 
tense regions in the country. Last July 





three U.N. military observers were based 
in the village of Kraya, where the Khmer 
Rouge were infiltrating men and supplies 
down from Thailand. The local Khmer 
Rouge commander, General Men Ron, told 
the observers to “get out or I will kill you.” 
The three men were withdrawn and did 
not return to Kraya until the end of Sep- 
tember. Since then, Men Ron has refused 
to discuss any problems with them, al- 
ways answering, “There are Vietnamese 
in the country. I will not deal with unrac.” 
The Khmer Rouge have detained unTac 
observers on three occasions. 

Khmer Rouge patrols have also been 
entering villages nominally controlled by 
Hun Sen's administration, tearing down 
election posters and confiscating radios. 
Recently, Khmer Rouge cadres in one dis- 
trict made villagers hand over their regis- 
tration cards and cut them in two, keeping 
the half bearing the name. The message 
was terrifyingly clear. Still, U.N. observers 
believe the Khmer Rouge to be a much 
weaker force than generally assumed—ca- 
pable of terrorism but unable to mount 
large-scale assaults, 

The animosity among the factions is evi- 
dent in the Supreme National Council. 
Meetings have not been easy, and Sihanouk, 
in poor health, has become weary. For the 
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| past few weeks he has been in Beijing com- 


plaining about the behavior of some of the 
factions. He has warned that unless both 
Hun Sen and unrac act vigorously “against 
the poisoning of the political atmosphere, 
social injustice and political terrorism,” he 
will stop cooperating with them. 

Some commentators have already 
written off unrac. They argue that the Par- 
is agreement as such is dead, that UNTAC 
has failed to create secure conditions for 
elections, that too little has been done to 
de-mine the country and that there has 
been virtually no progress in economic re- 
habilitation. Donors pledged $880 million 
for Cambodia at a conference in Tokyo in 
June, but almost none of the money has ar- 
rived. If the economy functions at all, it is 
because Cambodia is still a country of sub- 
sistence farmers and fishermen. 

But untac also has notable achieve- 
ments. The electoral process is, so far, a re- 
markable success. The human-rights com- 
ponent is spreading important ideas. The 
original mission of the U.N. troops, to moni- 

tor the demobilization 


AKhmer Rouge and disarming of the 
colonel in factions, has been 
Serei: many abandoned, but some 
Cambodians of the soldiers are 
still supportthe bringing public health 
oP and other services to 


villagers. The U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees has been 
much more successful than expected in re- 
patriating most of the 350,000 Cambodian 
refugees from along the Thai border. 

If, despite the growing threats from the 
Khmer Rouge and Hun Sen’s regime, the 
election can be brought off in most of the 
country, unrac will have given Cambodians 
a chance to move toward more representa- 
tive government. The best outcome would 
appear to be a coalition between Hun Sen 
and the anticommunists under the state 
presidency of Prince Sihanouk. Some 
unTac Officials suggest the inclusion of one 
or two Khmer Rouge in the interests of 
achieving real “national reconciliation.” 

But the election is only the middle of 
the maze, and the road ahead remains ob- 
scure and perilous. A U.N. presence must 
be maintained to offer continued security 
against political terror from all sides. In- 
ternational aid must continue for years. A 
national army will have to be built, in the 
hope that die-hard Khmer Rouge elements 
can finally be defeated, and then tried. 

In the long term, the success or failure 
of the unrac investment will hinge on in- 
ternational concern and on whether, at 
last, Cambodian political leaders can coop- 
erate with goodwill to address the under- 
lying problems of their country. Yasushi 
Akashi, the personable Japanese who 
heads unTac, points out that unrac “can- 
not force Cambodians to be free.” The in- 
ternational community and unrac need to 
be steadfast if Cambodians are finally to 
have the chance. x 
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When a Soviet defector 
accused a respected 


Washington Post reporter of 
accepting money from the KGB, 


both the CIA and the FBI 
tried to unravel who was 
using whom—and failed 


By JAY PETERZELL WASHINGTON 





N A FALL DAY IN 1986, A BLUE U.S. 

government limousine cruised 

to a stop in downtown Washing- 

ton. From the backseat, William 

Webster, the director of the rsi, 
discreetly scanned the sidewalk for the 
man he had arranged to meet. Within mo- 
ments, Benjamin Bradlee, the executive 
editor of the Washington Post, opened the 
door and climbed in. 

As the limo pulled back into traffic, 
Webster got right to business. He said he 
had startling information from inside the 
kas: one of the Post's top reporters, Dusko 
Doder, had accepted money from the Sovi- 
et intelligence agency. Webster was espe- 
cially concerned because the Post had just 
assigned Doder to the national-security 
beat, a job in which he might gain access to 
U.S. government secrets. 

Doder, a gruff, cigar-chewing worka- 
holic with a thrift-shop style of dress, was 
a star at the Post. Fluent in Russian and an 
expert on Soviet affairs, he had 12 years of 
reporting experience in Eastern Europe 
and Moscow. As the Post's Moscow bureau 
chief from 1981 to ’85, he produced scoop 
after scoop on the inner workings of the 
Soviet government. 

The Fst believed that Doder had an un- 
usually close relationship to the Kap. Web- 
ster stressed to Bradlee that the bureau 
had no proof that Doder had done anything 
illegal and that the evidence about a payoff 
was hearsay. Bradlee said he was shocked 
by the allegation and would look into it. 

The limo ride was the beginning of a 
dramatic decline in a star reporter's public 
profile. By the following spring, Doder no 
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War Tale 























































Dusko Doder: as the Post’s Moscow bureau chief, he produced one scoop after another 


longer worked for the Post. Today the 55- 
year-old journalist, who was never formally 
charged with any wrongdoing, pursues a 
free-lance writing career in Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia, in what remains of the country 
where he was born. He says the allegation 
that he took money from the xp is “a lie.” 
The story of that accusation and the U.S. 
government's secret attempt to find out 
whether Doder had been recruited by the 
KGB is a remarkable tale of late-cold war in- 
trigue, never before publicly told. 

Did the kes co-opt Doder? Or was it the 
other way around? Certainly he owed his 
scoops to leaks from the Soviet govern- 
ment, and his stories often reflected the 
views of his sources. But then, many re- 
porters—whether they cover the Kremlin, 
the White House or city hall—echo their 
sources’ views and are given inside infor- 
mation as a result. In a cold war environ- 
ment, however, that ambiguity played 
havoc with Doder’s career. The U.S. gov- 
ernment came to believe that Doder’s re- 
porting was “too good.” 

The case began on Aug. 1, 1985, when 
KGB Colonel Vitaly Yurchenko walked into 
the U.S. embassy in Rome and announced 
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that he wanted to defect. Yurchenko es- 
tablished his credentials with the c1a offi- 
cer who talked to him by disclosing the 10 
or 12 most important cases he knew about. 
One of those involved Dusko Doder. 

As part of his job, Yurchenko said, he 
had met regularly with officials from the 
keB’s domestic-intelligence division. Dur- 
ing one such meeting in late 1984 or early 
1985, Yurchenko's colleagues informed 
him that they had just scored a major suc- 
cess. According to Yurchenko, they said 
Doder, while traveling with an unnamed 
Russian woman south of Moscow, had ac- 
cepted a $1,000 payment from a domestic 
KGB officer. Yurchenko did not know 
whether other payments to Doder fol- 
lowed. Nor did Yurchenko know what, if 
anything, Doder did for the money. But a 
former cia official says the source of the 
money was clear to Doder. “Of course he 
knew it was the kas. This was the Soviet 
Union. What else could he think?” 

Three months after his defection, Yur- 
chenko abruptly returned to Moscow, cast- 
ing doubt on everything he had told the 
U.S.—including the story about Doder. But 
as the rst and cia studied Yurchenko’s dis- 
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closures over a period of four years, a con- 
sensus emerged that the accuracy of his in- 
formation was extraordinary. As a former 
top official now says, “I don’t know Yur- 
chenko to have given any bad information.” 

Within the cia, the Doder case was 
handled like dynamite. Any leak could 
lead to charges that the cia was spying on 
journalists. By an odd coincidence, Doder 
ended his four-year Moscow tour for the 
Post the day before Yurchenko defected. 
Returning to Washington later that sum- 
mer, Doder began a year’s 
leave of absence to write a 
book, Shadows and Whispers, 
about power politics in the 
Kremlin. Doder's return to the 
U.S. put him within the juris- 
diction of the Fsi, which 
launched an intensive study of 
his articles in the hope of 
shedding light on his relation- 
ship with the kes. 

Doder’s journalistic record 
was impressive. His stories in- 
cluded details of closed-door 
Central Committee and Polit- 
buro meetings as well as se- 
cret information about the 
health of Soviet leaders, which 
was normally restricted to the 
highest levels of the Kes and 
the Communist Party. When Leonid 
Brezhnev died in 1982, Doder described 
how Yuri Andropov, who had headed the 
kGB from 1967 until earlier that year, ma- 
neuvered to succeed him, cutting out 
Brezhnev's protégé, Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, by using kas communications to 
summon Central Committee members to 
Moscow for a vote. While the Central Com- 
mittee deliberated, the kas and Soviet 
army sealed off central Moscow with four 
concentric rings of troops. Doder was 
“somehow” allowed through and de- 
scribed for his readers the empty silence 
of Red Square. 
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HEN ANDROPOV CAME TO 

power, Doder’s scoops took on 

a partisan tone: Andropov 

was in undisputed control of 

the Kremlin; he had reformed 
the kes during his long tenure there, staff- 
ing it with the best and brightest of Soviet 
society. As Andropov kept his enemies 
among the old Brezhnev crowd off-balance 
with corruption probes, Doder often had ad- 
vance word on who was being investigated 
by the Kcs—complete with rumors about 
their drinking and sexual habits. 

These scoops contained a depth of de- 
tail and quality of analysis that would have 
won plaudits, not to mention prizes, if they 
had been about Western capitals; being 
about the closed world of the Kremlin, 
they aroused suspicion. “My impression at 
the time,” recalled Arthur Hartman, the 











close to the Andropoy group—probably 
KGB direct.” 

Doder aroused further questions with 
the biggest scoop of his career: a story in 
the Feb. 10, 1984, issue of the Post an- 
nouncing that Andropov had died. The So- 
viets have traditionally leaked word of the 
death or ouster of a national leader toa fa- 
vored American reporter. The Post ran 
Doder's story on page 1; but when U.S. of- 
ficials in Moscow denied Doder's report 
and joked that he was “‘on pot,” the Post 
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softened it in later editions and moved it to 
page 27. The next day the Kremlin an- 
nounced that Andropov had died. Doder 
insists that he had no source other than 
changes in radio programming, late-night 
activity at offices and other signs. 

The ret analysts reviewing Doder’s 
work in late 1985 conclyded that he had 
been systematically helped by the Soviets. 
“It was clear he was being fed information 
by the kas,” says a former top rst official. 
Doder seemed to have been the target of a 
classic recruitment effort. After cultivat- 
ing reporters with scoops for some time, 
the Soviets often tried to get them to take 
money. The cash, usually small amounts 
at first, was meant as much to compro- 
mise as to motivate. 

When asked by Time in September and 
again last week about the allegation that 
he had accepted money from the kos, 
Doder ridiculed the charge but did not ex- 
plicitly deny it. He contended that the cia 
had leaked the story to get even with him 
because his 1984 scoop about Andropov's 
death had “publicly humiliated” the agen- 
cy. “I have made permanent enemies of 
the cia. They went to great pains to screw 
me,” he said. “If you think that I, as bu- 
reau chief of the Washington Post, could 
be bought for $1,000, we have nothing to 
talk about.” But late last week, Doder flat- 
ly denied taking the money. 

As Fei agents proceeded with their in- 
vestigation in 1985, they came to realize 


| that they had no ground on which to pros- 
U.S. ambassador to Moscow in 1981-87, | 
“was that [Doder] had a very good source | 


ecute Doder. He had not had access to U.S. 
classified information while in Moscow 
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KGB Colonel Vitaly 
Yurchenko said he was 
told by colleagues that 
Doder, while traveling 
with an unnamed 
Russian woman south 
of Moscow, had 
accepted a $1,000 
payment froma 
domestic KGB officer 








and could therefore not have committed 
espionage even if he had wanted to. If 
Doder had failed to report income from the 
KGB, he might have violated the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act or U.S. income 
tax laws, but that did not cause “any great 
tightening of the sphincter” at the Fst, in 
the words of one agent. The bureau’s in- 
vestigation sputtered to a halt in early 
1986, But the rei took notice again when 
Doder returned to work from his leave of 
absence in September 1986 and was as- 
signed to cover national secu- 
rity. James Geer, who ran the 
bureau’s intelligence division, 
asked Webster to make a quiet 
approach to Bradlee. 

After the limo ride, Brad- 
lee and assistant managing 
editor Robert Kaiser ques- 
tioned Doder, reviewed his 
work with Post lawyers and 
talked to officials. Bradlee con- 
cluded that the Fpi’s suspi- 
cions were “bull__ .” Recalls 
Bradlee: “I satisfied myself, 
and | walked away from it. I'd 
done the right thing to the best 
of my ability.” Doder was giv- 
en “a clean bill of health,” said 
Kaiser, and was kept on the in- 
telligence beat. 

Webster and the Post's lawyer dis- 
cussed giving Doder a lie-detector test but 
reached no decision. Meanwhile, the rst 
tested Doder in a different fashion, ar- 
ranging a sting to see if he would pass clas- 
sified information to the Soviets. The U.S. 
often had good enough sources in the KGB 
to know whether certain types of informa- 
tion had been passed to the other side. But 
Doder did not give the material to the Sovi- 
ets. The rei concluded that he was not act- 
ing as a Soviet agent in the U.S. 

Nonetheless, according to a friend, 
Doder said Yurchenko’s accusations had 
put him “under a cloud” and made it im- 
possible for him to stay at the Pos?. Despite 
his achievement in Moscow, Doder had 
been informed that his future at the Post 
was limited. He was a “useful citizen,” he 
was told, but there would not be a lot of 
glamorous foreign assignments in his ca- 
reer if he stayed. In March 1987, he 
abruptly left to cover China for U.S. News 
& World Report. In 1989 he parted with the 
magazine and moved to Belgrade, where 
he writes for several newspapers and has 
completed a book about Albania. 

Vitaly Yurchenko’s allegation that 
Doder took money from the kGs cannot be 
proved. But Doder’s scoops raise the ques- 
tion that every reporter must deal with: 
Where is the line between responsibly us- 
ing information obtained from inside 
sources and uncritically reflecting those 
sources’ views? The line is sometimes a 
blurry one, but it is a distinction that none- 
theless must be heeded—whether covering 
the Kremlin, the White House or city hall. @ 
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R. JACK KEVORKIAN HAS SPENT 

much of his medical life search- 

ing for ways to make better use 

of human bodies, especially 

dead ones. Thirty years ago, as a 
young pathologist in Pontiac, Michigan, he 
became the first doctor to transfuse blood 
directly from a corpse into a live patient. 
He marveled at the possible uses—on bat- 
tlefields, for instance, or during a natural 
disaster—and lamented the fact that pub- 
lic distaste for the procedure would proba- 
bly preclude its clinical acceptance. 

Over time he turned his attention to 
patients who were soon to be dead, looking 
to salvage whatever he could. The execu- 
tion of condemned murderers seemed an 
extravagant waste, since controversial 
drugs and surgical techniques could be 
tested on criminal volunteers. The prison- 
er’s brain provided a unique opportunity 
to study a criminal mind—“‘an intact, /iv- 
ing” brain, he emphasized. Further, from 
each prisoner might be harvested enough 
organs to save half a dozen lives. He has 
proposed an auction market in which rich 
people would bid for organs, and the mon- 
ey could be used to provide them to the 
poor for free. 

Before long he found that his pathologi- 
cal interests precluded his being hired by 
any hospital. His ostracism, however, did 
leave him more time to rummage around 
flea markets, looking for old toys with 
small gears that he could use to build his 
inventions. His first “Mercitron,” a precur- 
sor to the carbon-monoxide delivery con- 
traption he provided to two more suicidal 
women last week, now sits in his lawyer's 
office. “He's very skilled in mechanical en- 
gineering,” says Geoffrey Fieger. “He's 
very talented, in everything he builds.” 

Forced retirement also left him more 
time for painting, a hobby he has enjoyed 
for many years. His artistic tastes run to 
the surreal; one painting is called Nausea. 
Another, Coma. A third, an allegorical 
study of genocide, is set in a frame that, by 
various accounts, was either painted red 
to look like blood or painted in actual hu- 
man blood that Kevorkian salvaged from 
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outdated samples at the local blood bank, 
and from his own arm. 

Kevorkian has become the kind of fa- 
natic who could prompt people who share 
his views to change their minds. Two out 
of three Americans say they think doctors 
should be allowed to help desperately sick 
patients commit suicide, a cause for which 
Kevorkian has become the most celebrat- | 
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As Dr. Kevorkian takes on the 
state of Michigan over physician- 
assisted suicide, he may be 
undermining his own crusade 


ed champion. But as he appears on televi- 
sion after each new death, invoking a 
higher moral authority and ignoring court 
orders and judges’ instructions, Kevor- 
kian begins to embody all the warnings 
about how euthanasia, once unleashed, 
could get out of hand. “It’s almost become 
obligatory for people who write or speak 
about the subject to distance themselves 


An Appointment with 


DR. DEATH 


SINCE THE NIGHT HE WAS SHOT IN THE 
back, Gary has come to know a great 
many doctors. The surgeons could not 
get all the pieces of the bullet out of his 
spine. The neurologists could not re- 
verse the paralysis, which locked his 
body in place from the neck down. The 
pain specialists, chiropractors and 
acupuncturists could not relieve the ag- 
ony. /f you were to go into the intensive- 
care unit and take the sickest patient you 
could find who was dying, that was my 
condition. Anything that could go wrong 
did. | was in constant pain most of the 
time. 

When he finally came home after 
nine months in the hospital, his social 
worker was at a loss to restore peace to 
the one part of his body that still worked 
perfectly: the brain trapped in the body 
lodged in the wheelchair. / require total 
care. I can't feed myself, I can't drive, I 
can't dress myself, I can't go to the bath- 
room by myself. I need someone to brush 
my teeth for me. I need someone to get me 
out of bed. I need someone to open the mail 
Sor me. lam always in some degree of pain 
or discomfort. 

Gary had worked as a crisis counsel- 
or, but that expertise was more a source 
of irony than comfort. He had lived an 
active Los Angeles life, liked running, 
was looking forward to settling down. / 
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was ready to find someone and fall in love. 
All the pieces in my life were in place. All 
the pieces had now fallen apart, and no 
amount of psychotherapy could stick 
him back together again. Realistically, 
there is no cure, and this type of life is not 
acceptable to me. 

So after five years of fighting, Gary 
went looking for one more doctor, the 
one he had heard about on television and 
read about in the papers. He followed 
the case of Janet Adkins and supported 
both her decision and Dr. Kevorkian’s 
role. Last April, when he finally reached 
Kevorkian, they spoke very briefly. Ke- 
vorkian asked that he write a letter ex- 
plaining his situation, which Gary did, 
very, very slowly. /'m able on a computer 
with one hand and arm to touch one button 
at a time. I wrote the letter and addressed 
it. He wrote back to me. He was very sym- 
pathetic and felt a genuine sorrow for 
what had happened to me. 

In his letter to Gary, Kevorkian out- 
lined the conditions of his “service.” 
“First, I can help patients only in south- 
eastern Michigan; and you have already 
Stated willingness to travel. Second, the 
service cannot be performed in any rent- 
ed facility because of potential legal diffi- 
culties. I’m sure you can understand the 
reason for this. Therefore, | must ask if 
you have any relative or friends in this 


RICK RICKMAN FOR TIME 


from Kevorkian,” says Professor Yale Ka- 
misar at the University of Michigan law 
school, who has followed the doctor's ca- 


reer for years. “They say, ‘I’m not in favor | 


of what Kevorkian is doing, but...’ ” 

For one thing, Kevorkian has made 
clear his intention to work outside the law. 
When a Michigan judge dismissed murder 
charges against him but advised him 
against continuing his crusade, Kevorkian 
replied that he would never shirk his 
“medical duty. If my colleagues won't work 
with me, | will work alone.” In 1988 Kevor- 
kian suggested to founder Derek Humphry 
that the Hemlock Society, which supports 
euthanasia for the terminally ill, join forces 
with him and set up a suicide center. 
Humphry’s response was “We're not law- 
breakers, we're law reformers.” But he re- 
calls that Kevorkian insisted that such a 
center would get them publicity. “There 
are many people in the Hemlock Society 
who admire him,” says Humphry. “My res- 
ervations are that he never talks about 
changing the law, and doctors won't follow 
him until the law is changed.” 





“1 don’t want to die, but | don’t want to live like this” 


area who could make a privately-owned 
domicile available for your use.” He 
asked for Gary’s medical history and for 
permission to contact his doctor. “I sym- 
pathize with your sad situation and wish 
that circumstances were such that the 
above obstacles would never be a factor 
in helping people like you. Best wishes, 
Jack Kevorkian, M.D.” 

Over the next weeks they stayed in 
touch, as Kevorkian helped Gary find a 
private home to die in. He explained that 
the Michigan state legislature was mov- 
ing fast to ban physician-assisted suicide. 
Gary speeded up his planning, had a psy- 
chiatric evaluation and assembled a 
meeting with family members and their 


Even passionate supporters of eutha- 
| nasia argue that there must always be 
| safeguards—second opinions from disin- 
terested doctors, psychological evalua- 
| tions, family consultations—before any de- 
cision is made. Though Kevorkian is 
| adamant about the precautions he takes, 
his enthusiasm for testing new techniques 
and promoting his cause has naturally 
raised concerns about his neutrality in 
counseling potential clients. A pathologist 
by training, he is not in the best position to 
make a judgment about patients when 
they are still alive. 

The law rushed to Governor John 
Engler’s desk last week, which would tem- 
porarily ban physician-assisted suicide un- 
til a commission can make a recommenda- 
tion, is aimed directly at Kevorkian. But the 





doctor says it makes no difference to him if 


Michigan’s elected representatives turn 
him into an outlaw. “He has told me that 
| even if this does become a law, he would vi- 
| olate it,” says Fieger. The problem is that 
once zealots claim the right to choose 
| which laws they'll obey, all the underlying 


minister to talk through his 
decision. He had attended 
a Unitarian church growing 
up, but has since drifted away 
from faith. When J think about 
dying, there’s a preparation I 
have to go through. I've always 
had a sense that there's an af- 
terlife. When we leave, | believe 
that we're going somewhere 
else. We leave behind a body, 
but a spirit moves on. 

Late last month Kevor- 
kian called again. / think his 
words were something to the 
effect, “We have to wrap this 
up. How soon can you be 
here?” I thought for about 10 
or 15 seconds and I said, “One 
week."’ Kevorkian assured 
him that there was still time, 
that the law would not take 
effect until next April and 
that Gary could change his mind. Kevor- 
kian has said he has no intention of 
obeying the law anyway. Gary mean- 
while is taking things day by day. We 
have now completed everything that Jack 
asked us to do. They're going to shut him 
down April 1, and I'm going to be one of the 
lifeboats off the Titanic. I'm thinking 
somewhere between January and March. 
It could be sooner. The luxury of having 
more time is gone. 

1 look at my situation like a war. If you 
take it from the beginning, there were a lot 
of battles. Some of them I won. In the final 
analysis, I may not win this war. But I 


fought back hard. I don’t want to die, but I 


don’t want to live like this. iz) 
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trust that permits professionals, and espe- 
cially doctors, to function disappears. 

Then there is the discomfiting pattern 
that, though men are three times as likely 
as women to commit suicide, so far all of 
Dr. Kevorkian’s suicide patients have 
been female. It’s not that he has any spe- 
cial fondness for watching women die, 
but rather, he has explained, because 
“women are just far more realistic about 
facing death and have got the guts to do 
it.” Kevorkian considers his treatment a 
form of toughlove. He recalls his first cli- 
ent, Janet Adkins, a vibrant 54-year-old 
just diagnosed with Alzheimer’s who 
sought out Kevorkian because she was 
terrified of what the disease would do to 
her. “I loved that woman,” he told the 
Washington Post. “And what I had to do 
was tough.” 


HAT DOESN'T SATISFY HIS CRIT- 

ics particularly. “He’s more like 

a serial killer than a physician,” 

says Professor George Annas of 

Boston University’s school of 
medicine. There is already some evidence 
that Kevorkian’s relentless grandstanding 
is raising alarms among euthanasia sup- 
porters. Last year the State of Washington 
debated Initiative 119, which would have 
allowed physician-assisted suicide. In ear- 
ly October the measure was heavily fa- 
vored. Two weeks later, Kevorkian helped 
his second and third clients, both chroni- 
cally but not terminally ill, to kill them- 
selves. The ammunition he provided eu- 
thanasia opponents may well have helped 
defeat the measure in November. 

It is unlikely that lawmakers in Michi- 
gan would have acted had Kevorkian not 
forced their hand. When his sixth client, a 
45-year-old cancer patient, came to Michi- 
gan to consult with him and killed herself 
on Nov. 23, the bill that had stalled swiftly 
sailed through the legislature in less than 
10 days, on overwhelming votes in both 
the upper and lower chambers. “It's just 
the outright assisting in a killing that this 
bill will prohibit,” says representative Jo- 
seph Palamara, a Democratic state legisla- 
tor from Wyandotte. “It doesn’t affect 
whatsoever doctors who withhold or with- 
draw food.” 

In fact the law will indeed affect other 
doctors, because Kevorkian’s crusade 
has in some way touched them all. In re- 
cent years the leaders of the hospice 
movement, specialists in pain manage- 
ment and depression, have been trans- 
forming the dying process, much as the 
natural-childbirth movement did to 
childbearing over the past generation. In 
a sense they are racing against the radi- 
cals. Once they can offer a more gentle 
and dignified alternative to either a life 
ground down by pain or a death in a high- 
tech hell, the demand for Dr. Kevorkian’s 
service will disappear. —Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Science, 
God 


AVICOMAVE) 


New discoveries in physics, cosmology and 

biology make the universe more explainable, 
as well as more amazing. Does this 
undermine religious faith — or reinforce it? 
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By ROBERT WRIGHT 


“We don't know what the 
hell it is, except that it’s very 
large and it has a purpose.” 
DR. HEYWOOD FLOYD IN THE MOVIE 2010 
Last spring George Smoot, an Ameri- 
can astrophysicist, added a little flour- 
ish to standard scientific procedure. 
After announcing some new findings, 


he consecrated them. Smoot’s team of 


researchers had detected slight but 
persistent fluctuations in the uni- 
verse’s “cosmic background radia- 
tion”—echoes, he believes, of the Big 


Bang, the moment of creation. “If 


you're religious,” he told reporters, 
trying to put things in perspective, 
“this is like looking at God.” 

If you're religious, you may beg to 
differ. Apprehending the Almighty 
and scanning a computer printout 
may strike you as two quite different 
endeavors. God as seen from the aver- 
age church, synagogue or mosque is 
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an all-knowing, all-powerful creative 
being—not some faint ripples, but 
rather the One Who Made the Splash. 
Besides, if you’re religious in a con- 
ventional sense, you probably don’t 
seek theological guidance from 
physicists. 

Then again, some people are reli- 
gious in an unconventional sense. 
They kind of believe in a deity but 
wouldn’t mind seeing some hard evi- 
dence; or they believe strongly in some 
kind of deity, but it’s vague in form, 
open to any tailoring that scientific 
measurement may dictate. Judging by 
the attention Smoot's choice of words 
drew, a lot of people fall into this cate- 
gory: religiously inclined, but reach- 
ing for scientific support. 

Nor is Smoot's celebrity the only 
sign of interest in the interface be- 
tween science and religion. This win- 
ter the Nobel-prizewinning physicist 
Leon Lederman will publish a book 
called The God Particle. And the cur- 
rent documentary A Brief History of 


Scientists and Their Gods (1988). His second book, The Moral Animal: Darwin 
and the Way We Live Now, will be published next winter by Pantheon. 
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Time, like the best-selling book of the 
same name, ends with physicist Ste- 
phen Hawking’s uplifting hope that 
someday humankind will “truly know 
the mind of God.” 

Of course, when Hawking says God, he 
doesn't mean God. He isn’t talking about a 
personal deity, any more than Einstein was 
when he doubted that God would “play 
dice” with the universe. Similarly, “the 
God particle” doesn’t exactly refer to a 
giant photon in a white beard and robe, 
beaming down benignly on all creation. 
The theological utterances of scientists of- 
ten turn out to be metaphorical and to fall 
short of consoling even by the meager stan- 
dards of the unconventionally religious. 

Still, some of the epic narratives of 
contemporary science, ranging from the 
birth of our universe to the birth of our 
species, do lend themselves to religious in- 
terpretation. Indeed, one hallmark of 20th 
century science, as it draws to a close, is 
how much fertile ground it has provided 
for bona fide theological speculation: spec- 
ulation about whether the universe is a 
product of intelligent design, whether the 
human experience is part of some unfold- 
ing purpose, whether we were in any 
sense meant to be here. 

There is a giant paradox here. 

On the one hand, this century has seen 
the explanatory sweep of science advance 
relentlessly and encroach on once sacred 
turf. “I am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end,” says God in the Book of 
Revelation, seemingly secure in his mys- 
tery. But Hawking and other physicists 
have opened the end points of time to a 
bracing, somewhat demystifying, inspec- 
tion. Further, the most ethereal parts of 
life—the things that once seemed heaven- 
sent—have fallen steadily within reach of 
concrete explanation. The mapping of our 
finer feelings to neurotransmitters and 
other chemicals proceeds apace. Love it- 
self—the love of mother for child, husband 
for wife, sibling for sibling—may boil 
down, in large part, to a chemical called 
oxytocin. It seems somehow harder to 
rhapsodize about the universal love many 
religions prescribe when you know that, if 
it ever comes, it will rest on the same stuff 
researchers inject into rats to make them 
cuddle. Another bit of less-than-inspiring 
news is the clearer, more cynical, under- 
standing of why love exists—how it was 
designed by evolution for only one dis- 
cernible purpose: to spread the genes of 
the person doing the loving. 

In short, the works of modern science, 
taken one by one, seem enough to dampen 
a person’s hopes for higher meaning. If re- 
ligion’s stock-in-trade is the inexplicable, 
the coming years don’t look like boom 
times. This is half of the giant paradox, 
and it’s one reason the average scientist 
today is probably less religious than the 
average scientist of 50 or 100 years ago. 

The other half of the paradox comes 
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Some of the epic 
narratives of 
contemporary science, 
including the birth 
of our species, do lend 


themselves to religious 
interpretation 


from stepping back and looking at the big 
picture: an overarching pattern that en- 
compasses the many feats of 20th century 
science and transcends them; a pattern 
suggesting, to some scientists, at least, 
that there is more to this universe than 
meets the eye, something authentically di- 
vine about how it all fits together. 


In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth... 


One intriguing observation that has 
bubbled up from physics is that the uni- 
verse seems calibrated for life’s existence. 
If the force of gravity were pushed upward 
a bit, stars would burn out faster, leaving 
little time for life to evolve on the planets 
circling them. If the relative masses of pro- 
tons and neutrons were changed by a hair, 
stars might never be born, since the hy- 
drogen they eat wouldn’t exist. If, at the 
Big Bang, some basic numbers—the “ini- 
tial conditions”—had been jiggled, matter 
and energy would never have coagulated 
into galaxies, stars, planets or any other 
platforms stable enough for life as we 
know it. And so on. 

Some physicists have tried to drain 
these coincidences of their eeriness with 
something called the anthropic principle, 
which dismisses humankind's perspec- 
tive on the cosmos as inherently biased. 
It’s no surprise, they say, that the universe 
is conducive to life. After all, if it weren't, 
we wouldn't be here to argue the point. 
For all we know there are zillions of other 
universes that don't have the dimensions 
for life. Marveling at the exquisite fine- 
tuning of physical reality is like viewing a 
winning lottery ticket as proof of God's ex- 
istence—forgetting about the less blessed 
tickets lying in trash cans all over town. 

Argument over the anthropic principle 
has gone on for decades now, with little 
progress. Its backers, having accused oth- 
ers of straining to see divinity, are in turn 
accused of the reverse—harboring a deep- 
seated aversion to the simple religious 
idea that the universe was designed for 
our existence. The physicist Heinz Pagels, 
who believed life was “written into the 
cosmic code,” once dismissed the an- 
thropic principle as “the closest that some 
atheists can get to God.” 
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And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature 
after his kind... 

There was a time when the emergence 
of life wasn’t thought too amazing. With 
Darwin having explained how specks of 
life became us, the question of where the 
specks came from seemed minor: such a 
small step compared with the ensuing big 
ones. Presumably if you let simple mole- 
cules reshuffle themselves randomly for 
long enough, some complex ones would 
get formed, and further reshuffling would 
make them more complex, until you had 
something like pNA—a stable molecule that 


just happened to make copies of itself. 


But more recent, more careful analysis 
suggests that even a mildly impressive liv- 
ing molecule is quite unlikely to form ran- 
domly. Then where did it come from? This 
is one of the questions that drive an 
emerging interdisciplinary field known as 
“complexity” (the subject of two books 
published this year: Complexity, by M. 
Mitchell Waldrop, and Artificial Life, by 
Steven Levy). 

One of complexity’s main buzz words 
is “self-organization.” Drab, lifeless physi- 
cal systems, such as air and water, faced 
with increasing disruption, sometimes 
grow more structured, Air becomes more 
turbulent until it finally turns into whirl- 
winds, tornadoes, hurricanes. Water mol- 
ecules heated from below grow wilder in 
their gyrations until they finally snap into 
a sweeping circular motion known as a 
convection cell. The Russian-born Belgian 
chemist Ilya Prigogine, a Nobel laureate, 
sees a broad tendency for physical sys- 
tems that are driven away from stability to 
regain it at a higher level of organization. 

A number of complexity theorists 
think self-organization is so basic a princi- 
ple as to account for the origin of life. They 
have sketched out “autocatalytic” scenari- 
os, animated them with computer simula- 
tions, published papers. “If I'm right,” 
says one of them, Stuart Kauffman of the 
University of Pennsylvania medical 
school, “the probability of life is very much 
higher than anybody thought.” 

That’s a big if. The field of complexity 
is considered, at best, inchoate but fruitful 
and, at worst, inchoate and sterile. The 
field's epicenter, a fledgling think tank 
called the Santa Fe Institute, has a suspi- 
ciously trendy locale; the term self-organi- 
zation crops up with suspicious frequency 
in new-age circles; and, suspiciously, 
Kauffman and Prigogine have reputations 
for hawking their wares aggressively. 

But the field is also populated by, and 
taken seriously by, some people who 
aren't viewed with suspicion. Various sci- 
entists are pondering the prospect that a 
basic physical law lies waiting to be dis- 
covered, a law defining the circumstances 
under which systems infused with energy 
become more complexly structured. This 
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law would carve out local exceptions to the 
general tendency of things to become 
more chaotic and bland—higher in “entro- 
py’—as dictated by the famously depress- 
ing second law of thermodynamics. 
Charles H. Bennett, of IBM’s Thomas J. 
Watson Research Center, who has deeply 
shaped the modern understanding of the 
second law, suspects there is indeed a law 
that if known would make life’s origin less 
baffling. Such a law, he has said, would 
play a role “formerly assigned to God.” 
Some would see things the other way 
around. They would say that such a law is 
evidence of God—not a God who created 
human beings out of dust, but a God with 
longer time horizons. Certainly, a uni- 
verse predisposed to create life seems a 
more likely product of divine design than a 
universe in which life was a fluke. 


So God created man in his 
own image... 


Still, life itself doesn’t strike the aver- 
age person as all that impressive. Primor- 
dial bacteria, though more interesting 
than the surrounding soup that they 
called home, don’t arouse great religious 
awe. It is highly intelligent life that seems 
most to demand divine explanation. If you 
can show people that the universe was 
destined to create ‘hat sort of life—them, 
that is—you can get their attention. 

One little publicized fact is that many, 
perhaps most, evolutionary biologists now 
hold this belief. 
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Well, not exactly. They don’t believe 
that any particular human being was in 
the cards from the beginning, or even that 
the human species was. But they believe 
evolution was very likely, given enough 
time, to create a species with our essential 
property: an intelligence so great that it 
becomes aware of itself and starts figuring 
out how things work, 

In fact, many biologists have long be- 
lieved that the coming of highly intelligent 


life was close to inevitable. But for a while, | 


admitting this was taboo. 

Ever since Darwin, the idea of “surviv- 
al of the fittest” as an inexorably “progres- 
sive” force has been misused to justify 
poverty, genocide and suffering in gener- 
al. Also, the idea of progressive evolution 
encouraged some spacy thinking that biol- 
ogists find highly annoying. The French 
philosopher Henri Bergson believed in an 
élan vital—a life force, an immaterial es- 


| sence—pushing evolution ever upward. Bi- 


ologists insist on a strictly physical sce- 
nario: genes that aid survival and 
reproduction are preserved, and those 
that don’t aren't—natural selection. 

All told, talking about evolutionary 
“progress” seemed to yield more pain and 
confusion than it was worth. But the fact 
remains that over time evolution has 
pushed the envelope of complexity and in- 
telligence outward; the trophies for “most 
intricate species” and “smartest species” 
have become harder to get. 

There are various reasons natural se- 
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lection might favor this trend. Behavioral 
flexibility, for example, is so often good for 
survival and reproduction that genes be- 
stowing it flourish. And behavioral flexi- 
bility demands complex information 
processing—smarts. Human beings are 
the most flexible organisms around. 
That’s why we're still around, and that’s 
why we're smart enough to wonder why. 


| And God saw every thing that He 


had made, and, behold, it was 
very good... 

One of the few biologists to have talked 
out loud and at length about the growth in 
organic complexity is John Tyler Bonner 
of Princeton. In his 1988 book The Evolu- 
tion of Complexily, Bonner showed how 
ever more intricate organisms can arise 
from natural selection alone, without help 
from spooky Bergsonian forces. For some 
people, he wrote in the preface, “a reli- 
gious or mystical explanation is the most 
satisfying. This is not so for me: the more 
rational and materialistic the explanation, 
the better I like it.” 

Spoken like a true scientist. But one 
person’s science is another's religion. 
Granted, a strictly material account of hu- 
mankind's evolution may contradict the 
various creation stories that have shaped 
humanity’s sense of divine design. And, as 
physicist Bennett suggested, a strictly ma- 
terial account of life’s origin, its self-orga- 
nization, may have the same effect. 

But now place these two accounts 


Galileo and Other Faithful Scientists 





By RICHARD N. OSTLING 





OPES RARELY APOLOGIZE. SO IT WAS BIG NEWS IN 

October when John Paul II made a speech vindi- 

cating Galileo Galilei. In 1633 the Vatican put the 

astronomer under house arrest for writing, 

against church orders, that the earth revolves 

around the sun. The point of the papal statement 
was not to concede the obvious fact that Galileo was right 
about the solar system. Rather, the Pope wanted to restore 
and honor Galileo’s standing as a good Christian. In the 17th 
century, said the Pope, theologians failed to distinguish be- 
tween belief in the Bible and interpretation of it. Galileo con- 
tended that the Scriptures cannot err but are often misun- 
derstood. This insight, said John Paul, made the scientist a 
wiser theologian than his Vatican accusers. More than a mil- 
lennium before Galileo, St. Augustine had taught that if the 
Bible seems to conflict with “clear and certain reasoning,” 
the Scriptures obviously need reinterpretation. 

The Pope's speech was the latest episode in the age-old 
struggle to reconcile science and religion. The year’s most 
intriguing book about God was produced not by theologians 
but by 60 world-class scientists, 24 Nobel prizewinners 
among them. Cosmos, Bios, Theos gives their thoughts on the 
Deity and the origin of the universe and of life on earth. For 
instance, the co-editor, Yale physicist Henry Margenau, con- 


cludes that there is “only one convincing answer” for the in- 
tricate laws that exist in nature: creation by an omnipotent, 
omniscient God. While many scientists are skeptics or are 
still seeking their own theologies, others are true believers— 
not just in some mysterious cosmic force but in the God of 
the Bible or the Koran. 

Religious leaders generally value scientists, whether be- 
lievers or not, for their curious bent and careful explorations 
of the mechanisms behind the Almighty’s work. Though de- 
termined Fundamentalists adhere to creationism, most 
Christian denominations no longer demand strictly literal 
interpretation of the Genesis creation account. Catholicism 
encourages pursuit of scientific knowledge but opposes cer- 
tain applications, from artificial contraceptives to human ge- 
netic engineering. 

Some scholars bridge the gap between religion and sci- 
ence in the mode of Gregor Mendel, the 19th century Austri- 
an monk who discovered basic laws of heredity. Stanley Jaki 
of New Jersey's Seton Hall University is both priest and 
physicist. He believes that science can describe the Big Bang 
beginning of the universe but is incapable of fathoming the 
ultimate origins of matter and energy, which will always 
come under the realm of religion. George Coyne, a Jesuit as- 
trophysicist who directs the Vatican Observatory, warns 
against reducing science to religion, or vice versa. For in- 
stance, when the Big Bang theory was brand new, Pope Pius 
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alongside modern physics, and look at the 
big picture that some people see being 
painted by 20th century science: a uni- 
verse all but destined to create platforms 
for life; a still unknown but increasingly 
suspected physical law that all but des- 
tined some of these platforms to be popu- 
lated by little living specks; an evolution- 
ary process that was almost destined, 
given enough time, to turn those specks 
into thinking, wondering, self-aware be- 
ings. Suddenly the universe seems almost 
designed to yield creatures that read arti- 
cles about how they came to be here. With 
a little effort, some people say, you can see 
the hand of God. 

Paul Davies, the physicist and writer 
who has done the most to advance this 
view (in God and the New Physics, The Cos- 
mic Blueprint and The Mind of God), puts it 
this way: “The very fact that the universe 
is creative, and that the laws have permit- 
ted complex structures to emerge and de- 
velop to the point of consciousness—in 
other words, that the universe has orga- 
nized its own self-awareness—is for me 


powerful evidence that there is ‘some- | 


thing going on’ behind it all. The impres- 
sion of design is overwhelming.” 

This view is reminiscent of deism, the 
doctrine that attracted some of Ameri- 
ca’s founding fathers, including 
Washington, Jefferson and Franklin. 
Deists believed in a clockmaker God; 
he had built the universe, wound it up 
and let it run. They also believed we 








could sense this God through reason, 
without special revelation, just by inspect- 
ing his handiwork—the universe and its 
laws. 

For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways... 

Deism is in many ways well suited (as 
religions go) to an era as scientific as this 
one. But 20th century science sketches a 
universe stranger than the one the deists 
imagined. It isa universe that seems not to 
run as predictably as a clock, a universe 
whose innermost workings may not be 
fathomable. The deeper our insight, the 
more baffling things become. 

This sort of claim is typically followed 
by a lengthy attempt to explain quantum 
physics. Such attempts are in a way futile; 
the upshot of quantum physics is inexpli- 
cability. The great physicist Richard Feyn- 
man once prefaced a lecture by telling his 
audience not to worry about understand- 
ing it. “I think I can safely say that nobody 
understands quantum mechanics,” Feyn- 
man warned. “Do not keep saying to your- 
self, if you can possibly avoid it, ‘But how 
can it be like that?’ . .. Nobody knows how 

it can be like that.” 

This is indeed a good briefing for 
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descent into the subatomic realm, a place 
where randomness reigns, where two flat- 
ly contradictory statements can both be 
true, where the course that events take de- 
pends on their subsequent perception, and 
other Twilight Zone-ish things happen. 

Naturally, the quantum world has pro- 
voked popular attempts to merge science 
and spirit, most notably in the new-age 
classic The Tao of Physics by Fritjof Capra. 
And, naturally, physicists complain about 
facile new-age mergers. Still, a few big- 
name physicists have stepped cheerfully 
beyond the bounds of the strictly scientif- 
ic. In the 1950s, the pioneering quantum 
physicist Erwin Schrodinger, author of 
What Is Life?, wrote about the hidden one- 
ness of all human minds. More recently, 
the American physicist John Wheeler has 
drawn diagrams that depict a symbiosis of 
mind and matter and look like they came 
from the scrolls of some occult society. 

Most physicists haven’t gone this far. 
Still, Wheeler and Schrédinger illustrate 
an interesting correlation: between emi- 
nence and boldness. If you start cornering 
scientists and ask them cosmic questions 
that push at the limits of knowledge, you 
find that some of the most accomplished 
are the most willing to play the game. 

One example is John Maynard Smith, 
the British biologist who has made funda- 
mental contributions to evolutionary the- 
ory. A few years ago, he wrote that he had 
never understood why organisms have 
feelings. After all, orthodox biologists be- 


XII wrote that “scientists are begin- 
ning to find the finger of God in the 
creation of the universe.’ Coyne 
thinks the Pope was wrong to “take a 
scientific conclusion and interpret it 
in favor of supporting a theological 
doctrine.” Working scientists “don’t need God for our scien- 
tific understanding of the universe,” he says, because “we 
don’t pretend to have all the ultimate answers.” 

Judaism has been a fertile breeding ground for scien- 
tists, many of whom have no difficulty squaring their work 
and their faith. In his 1990 book Genesis and the Big Bang, Is- 
raeli nuclear physicist Gerald L. Schroeder argues in detail 
that there is no contradiction between the Bible’s account of 
creation and current science. Schroeder also notes that the 
Ramban, the great medieval commentator on Scripture, had 
the remarkably modern insight that at the moment after cre- 
ation, all the matter in the universe must have been concen- 
trated in a tiny speck. 

Though Islam has factions hostile to science, it has 
spawned quite a few of its own researchers. Mustafa Mah- 
moud, an Egyptian physician, is host of the TV show Science 
and Religion and operates an education-and-research com- 
plex built around a mosque. In Islam, properly understood, 
Mahmoud contends, “if a believer ignores science and knowl- 
edge, he is not a true believer.” Sounding like St. Augustine, 
Mahmoud says that “God, the creator of the universe, can 
never be against learning the laws of what he has created.” 

But he might get a strong argument from America’s Prot- 


learning the laws 


of what he has created.” 
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estant creationists, who still insist that 
life on earth was created about 10,000 
years ago and that a Flood engulfed the 
entire planet. In recent decades, crea- 
tionists promoted their own brand of 
science and even persuaded a few state 
legislatures to decree that schools give Fundamentalist theo- 
ries equal time with Darwin’s evolution. Those laws were 
eventually struck down by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Opposing the creationists is a group of devout, mostly Prot- 
estant scientists who are also conservative but willing to con- 
sider evidence for evolution. They are organized into the Amer- 
ican Scientific Affiliation, based in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
which counts nearly 1,000 Ph.D.s among its members. The 
A.8.A. has distributed 100,000 copies of a booklet urging school- 
teachers to be aware of the unanswered scientific questions 
about Darwinism and to avoid slipping in the unwarranted as- 
sumption that evolution in effect displaces God. a.s.a. executive 
director Robert Herrmann, a biochemist, advises fellow Bible 
believers to remain open to “evolution as the process the Cre- 
ator may have used to bring life and mind into being.” 

For Harvard astrophysicist Owen Gingerich, an Evangeli- 
cal Protestant, the real choice is not “creation or evolution” at 
all, but “purpose or accident.” Like millions of ordinary folk, 
he says, “I passionately believe in a universe with purpose, 
though I cannot prove it.” Purpose, like origin, is a point 
where the wisdom of empirical science ends and the quest for 
religious faith begins. —With reporting by John Moody/ 
Rome and Amany Radwan/Cairo 
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lieve that behavior, however com- 
plex, is governed entirely by bio- 
chemistry and that the attendant 
sensations—fear, pain, wonder, 
love—are just shadows cast by that bio- 
chemistry, not themselves vital to the or- 
ganism’s behavior; they are affected by the 
material world but don’t affect it. Well, if 
that’s the case and feelings don’t do any- 
thing, then why do they exist at all? 

This is no trivial question. Feel- 
ings—the fact that we experience the 
world as well as respond to it—are what 
make life meaningful. If this planet were 
full of robots that looked and acted just as 
we do but had no sensation, no capacity for 
pain or pleasure, there would be no reason 
to care what happened to any of them. Life 
would have no moral dimension. 

So if indeed subjective experience is a 
freebie, an optional feature thrown in at no 
extra charge by whatever or whoever cre- 
ated the universe, it is the most valuable 
freebie ever. Indeed, one could—though 
Maynard Smith didn’t—call it another link 
in the argument for design: This universe 
seems geared to create not just intelligent 
life but intelligent, meaningful life. 


Behold, 1 make all things new. . . 


If you press Maynard Smith on why 
feelings exist, he'll say that although the 
existence of subjective experience may 
have no strictly scientific explanation, it 
could still have a “metaphysical” one. This 
is a fairly bold use of words. The term 
metaphysics long had a bad name in scien- 
tific circles, and the taint hasn't quite fad- 
ed. The idea that there might be any laws 
beyond the perceivable world, anything 
opaque to scientific inquiry, was consid- 
ered by many a quaint relic of a more ro- 
mantic era. The use of the term by a scien- 
tist of Maynard Smith's caliber is a sign 
that science’s brash youth, when no mys- 
tery seemed beyond experimental con- 
quest, is ending. (Which isn't to say, of 
course, that scientists mean by metaphys- 
ics what Shirley MacLaine means by it.) 

With respect for metaphysics comes 
respect for an idea central to many reli- 
gions: the unknowable. Agnosticism—re- 
serving judgment about divine pur- 
pose—remains as defensible as ever, but 
atheism—the confident denial of divine 
purpose—becomes trickier. If you admit 
that we can't peer behind the curtain, how 
can you be sure there’s nothing there? 

Another striking combination of emi- 
nence and philosophical audacity can be 
found in William D. Hamilton of Oxford 
University, considered by some to be the 
most important evolutionary biologist of 
the second half of this century. Hamilton 
is the author of the theory of “kin selec- 
tion,” a landmark in evolutionary thought. 
As such, he is considered in some circles a 
depressing person; the theory depicts 
brotherly love as genetic selfishness. 

Specifically, altruism toward kin—the 
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If you admit that 
we can't peer behind 
the curtain, how 
can you be sure there’s 


nothing there? 


kamikaze flight of a bee defending the 
hive, the fearless defense of a younger 
brother on the playground—has evolved 
because the genes that produce this altru- 
ism may reside not only in the animal that 
exhibits it but also within his kin; thus the 
genes get saved by the act of altruism, 
even if it is suicidal. Some find this reduc- 
tion of love to selfishness deadening—an- 
other assault by science on spirit. 

But kin selection has a seldom men- 
tioned flip side that is more upbeat. The 
very same logic explains why cells first got 
together to form multicellular organisms. 
Because nearby cells tended to be related, 
they shared genes, so increasing coopera- 
tion among them made evolutionary 
sense, and this trend eventually led to ut- 
terly cooperative communities of cells, 
such as ourselves. 

Hamilton, then, is the biologist who 
first clearly discerned the force that pro- 
pelled life over the chasm between single 
celled and multicelled. And this force is a 
primary reason that the first little living 
specks were likely to beget big thinking, 
feeling machines. Kin selection is a vital 
link in the argument that the evolution of 
intelligent life was very probable all along. 


And on earth peace, good will 
toward men... 


To put the two implications of kin se- 
lection together: affinities among closely 
related organisms tend to evolve, given 
enough time, regardless of whether the or- 
ganisms are cellular or multicellular. And 
in humans, at least, the subjective corre- 
lates of this affinity—the emotional free- 
bies thrown in for reasons that baffle May- 
nard Smith—are affection, compassion, 
love. Love, in this sense, seems to have 
been in the cards from the beginning. 

This is arguably good news, a welcome 
antidote to the obvious fact that hatred too 
isa likely fruit of natural selection’s war of 
all against all. Apparently that august reli- 
gious theme—good vs. evil, love against 
hate—has been in the script longer than 
one might have guessed. The spirit of 
Christmas, the extension of brotherly love 
well beyond the compass of kin, may face 
an uphill battle against human nature, but 
at least evolution gave it a foothold. 

Hamilton, pressed to wax philosophic, 
readily agrees that the evolution of com- 
plex and intelligent life was very likely 
from the beginning, given enough time. To 
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be sure, it was hardly inevitable that the 
first highly intelligent creature would de- 
scend from an ape. “It might have been the 
descendant of a squirrel-like creature or a 
dolphin-like creature,” he says. But the 
chance of something very brainy eventual- 
ly emerging from a process of natural se- 
lection is so high that he is “quite favor- 
ably inclined to search for signs of 
intelligent life on other planets.” 

Speaking of extraterrestrials: “There's 
one theory of the universe that I rather 
like,” says Hamilton. Suppose our planet 
is a “zoo for extraterrestrial beings”; they 
planted the seeds of evolution on earth 
hoping to create interesting, intelligent 
creatures. “And they watch their experi- 
ment, interfering hardly at all. So that al- 
most everything we do comes out accord- 
ing to the laws of nature. But every now 
and then they see something which 
doesn’t look quite right.” For example: 
“This zoo is going to kill itself off if they let 
you do this or that. So they insert a finger 
and just change some little thing. And 
maybe those are the miracles which the 
religious people like to so emphasize.” 

Hamilton stresses that this free-form 
speculation isn’t to be taken too seriously; 
he discusses it in an “almost joking spir- 
it.” Still, “I think it’s a kind of hypothesis 
that’s very, very hard to dismiss. I mean if 
I were setting up an aquarium or some- 
thing, this is virtually the way I would do 
it. I'd try to make as interesting an aquari- 
um as I could. And I'd try to make sure 
that this big fish didn’t molest this little 
fish too much. And I would occasionally 
insert a finger and try to stop him.” 

An extraterrestrial zookeeper may not 
strike everyone as the ideal deity. But 
that's beside the point. Hamilton didn’t 
say he buys this scenario or any other 
theological scenario; he is an agnostic. 

The point is simply that one of the 
great scientific minds of our era believes 
that the ultimate questions remain unan- 
swered, that science may be unable to an- 
swer them, and yet that science does help 
us mull them over, by illuminating the 
epic trajectory of cosmic and biological 
evolution on whose end we sit. “The theo- 
logical possibility,” Hamilton says, ‘‘is still 
certainly alive.” 

This may seem meager nutrition for 
the spiritually hungry. But 100 years ago, 
with Darwin having shown how a long 
chain of tiny accidents had happened to 
yield the human species, with metaphys- 
ics in retreat and the clockwork laws of 
classical physics ascendant, and with the 
universe’s deft conduciveness to life as yet 
unfathomed, one might have thought “the 
theological possibility” an unlikely survi- 
vor of the next century's science. That it 
should survive in such robust form would 
have seemed less likely still. This holiday 
season the unconventionally religious can 
join the conventionally religious in count- 
ing their blessings. a 


Well, 

maybe theres a way 
of being traditional 
that's not so... um, 
traditional. 


If you know what I mean. 
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BAIDOA, SOMALIA 


TOO WEAKENED BY HUNGER to stand, a 


Somali child is grasped by a mother whose 


arms are barely stronger. It is thought that the 


famine has killed one-fourth of all Somali chil- 
dren under five. As Geoff Loane of the Red 
Cross observed, “Here is hell.” 


Jean-Claude Coutausse —Contact Press Images 
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E KNOW THAT IMAGES CAN HOLD 
history in place. We forget some- 
times that they can also drive it 
forward. In 1992 Los Angeles ex- 
ploded over the meaning of pic- 
tures of a black man being beaten 
by white police. And it was pic- 
tures —of spectral women and withered children— 
that launched the rescue mission in Somalia. It may 
have been awkward to have cameras meet the 
troops when they landed, but wasn’t it also appro- 
priate? In a sense it was cameras that had sent 
them there. 

This was a year that disproved the truism that 
scenes of tragedy all blur together, that pho- 
tographs of famine in Biafra and Ethiopia, Sudan 
and then Somalia just pile on in layers, forming a 
callus around the conscience. Brought face to face 
one more time with starvation, the world did not 
just shrug. And pictures gave other conflicts their 
own unforgettable faces. Some of the video-game 
visuals from last year’s fighting in the Persian Gulf 
were strangely antiseptic, an invitation to forget 
that war is the mass production of individual suf- 
fering. The photographs from Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
where war has become serial killing under the 
guise of politics, made us remember. 

Images are an imperfect route to knowledge. 
They crowd the senses; they can simplify; they can 
yell. But they make an impact that sets in motion 


the deeper operations of judgment. The secular 


faith of the 20th century insists that history is 


progress, that time’s arrow points the human race 
toward an ever brighter future. Then the world dis- 
solves again into tribal bloodletting, and we wonder 
whether history is cyclical, always orbiting through 
the same thickets of hope and misfortune. When we 
look at news photographs, we bring to them the 
questions that history forces upon us: What should 
we think of human affairs? What is to be done? 
Pictures don’t tell us the answers. They tell us why 


the questions are important. —By Richard Lacayo 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GROUND ZERO ON APRIL 29, the first night of 
the Los Angeles riots. Silhouetted against the 
flames of a liquor store, a looter flees at the 
approach of police. When it was all over, there 
were 53 dead, 2,383 injured and $775 million 
in property damage. 

Ed Carreon / Orange County Register — SIPA 








NEAR CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 


HOPE. SOMETIMES IT’S something small on 
the horizon. After the Democratic Convention 
in July, Bill Clinton and Al Gore became a ticket 
to ride, touring eight states in six days in a car- 
avan of buses. Along the route, one expectant 
family waved the candidates on. 


Tomas Muscionico — Contact Press Images for TIME 
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OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


NO HOPE. DURING a whistlestop tour three 
days before the election, Bush's campaign 
manager Jim Baker realizes that the race is 
lost. Moments earlier he had seen new figures 
showing that the President's last-minute surge 
in the polls had sputtered. 

Dirck Halstead for TIME 








SARAJEVO, BOSNIA 


CHILDHOOD'S END. Ata city morgue, sunlight 


falls across the body of a four-year-old boy 


killed at home by shellfire from Serbian guns. 
In April a Serb campaign of “ethnic cleansing” 
against Muslims and Croats began and was 
soon answered in kind. 


Christopher Morris—Black Star for TIME 








AFTER SHOTS WERE FIRED in January at 


Georgian demonstrators supporting President 


Zviad Gamsakhurdia, the accused gunman was 
questioned—this way—by the President's 
backers. His fate is unknown. Next day Gam- 
sakhurdia fled, to be succeeded eventually by 
Eduard Shevardnadze. 

Anatoli Morkovkin —TASS 
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WASHINGTON 


LIKE THE EPIDEMIC itself, the aips quilt has 
grown too large. More than 13 acres now, it is 
rarely laid out in its entirety. About 400,000 
visitors saw it that way in October, when it had 
20,064 panels, each made by the loved ones 
of someone claimed by the disease. 

Jeffrey Markowitz—Sypma 
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HOMESTEAD, FLORIDA 


HURRICANE ANDREW was the costliest natur- 
al disaster in U.S. history, leaving 61 dead and 
more than $22 billion in property damage in 
two states. Gary Davis lost his mobile home, 
his pickup truck and one of his dogs, Little Bit. 
But he held on to Boo Boo. 

Lannis Waters/Palm Beach Post—Sygma 
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BISTRO BLUES 


The traditional French café is slowly dying out, a victim 
of le cocooning, le stress and le fast food 





By MARGOT HORNBLOWER PARIS 


The last time I saw Paris 
Her heart was warm and gay 
I heard the laughter of her heart in 
Ev'ry street cafe. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


ILL THE TIME COME WHEN AN 
American songwriter, seeking 
to capture the essence of 
France, pens a lyrical ode to Le 
Burger King or McDonald’s? Will the 
Hemingways, the Sartres and the Picassos 
of the next century debate ideas while din- 
ing out on /e hamburger and le Coca-Cola? 
The scenario is hardly farfetched. For on 
the street corners of Paris, and in provin- 
cial cities from Lille to Lourdes, /e fast food 
is muscling out bistros at a dizzying rate. 

Early in the century, France counted 
roughly 300,000 cafés for 38 million inhab- 
itants, according to Robert Henry, head of 
the café section of the restaurateurs 
union. Today, he laments, the number has 
dropped to 62,000 for a population of 58 
million. Over the past decade, bistros have 
gone out of business at the rate of 3,500 a 
year. “Each time a café closes, a little bit of 
liberty and democracy disappears,” says 
Henry, a 71-year-old who was suckled in 
his parents’ Val-d’Oise café, north of Par- 
is. From his bistro, Le Petit Poucet, Henry 
sees people pouring into Le Quick, a near- 
by fast-food outlet. “Their food is cheaper 
than ours,” he admits. “But we have a role 
in society: to listen to people, to lift their 
spirits, to provide a place where all social 
classes mix and converse.” 

For many French, no other institution 
so embodies their civilization as le zinc. 
Today the counter of the typical café- 
bistro is rarely made of zinc—metal alloys 
and Formica are easier to clean—but the 
rituals remain. The owner who shakes 
hands with the regulars. The blue-uni- 
formed laborer downing his half-liter of 
beer. The war veteran nursing his Calva- 
dos-laced coffee. In villages, farmers gath- 
er after a day's harvest for a shot of pastis 
and a dice game. In cities, shopgirls pause 
for orange juice and a croque monsieur, the 
grilled ham-and-cheese sandwich that is 
one of the mainstays of café fare. “Parisian 
zines are the ideal theater of the comedy of 
man,” observes the weekly L'Express. 

The great Left Bank establishments, 
such as Les Deux Magots and Le Flore, 
thrive by serving up literary nostalgia to 
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| tourists; even off the beaten track, visitors 
still find the city bristling with humble 
neighborhood cafés and their newer mani- 
festation, the wine bar. But among the na- 
tives, the statistics of decline have prompt- 
eda cry of alarm, with newspaper articles 
and even a television special deploring the 
slow extinction of /e zinc. A government 
poll showed that 62% of the French feel ca- 
fés are an “indispensable” part of life. A 
festival at the Paris Vidéothéque inven- 


toried 110 films centered on cafés. 

The closing of cafés reflects a revolu- 
tion in the French way of life. Postwar 
prosperity brought refrigerators, so bis- 
tros no longer had a monopoly on cold 


drinks. Television now entertains people 
who once dropped by the local café to pass 
the time. Moreover, alcohol consumption 
has dropped a third in the past decade, 
and cheaper supermarket prices encour- 
age people to do their tippling at home. 
Another sign of the times: /e cocooning, the 
preference of a stressed-out generation to 
stay home to relax. “People used to come 
and tell us their little problems,” says 
Pierre Domingue, owner of the Café de 
l’Arrivée on the Boulevard de |'Hopital. 
“But those glory days are over.” 

Cafés are hard put to compete with the 
television advertising blitzes that promote 
fast-food chains and with the price advan- 
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The way they were: butchers relax in a bistro in the Les Halles section of Paris, 1953 


tages of their mass-produced products. 
After Shannon Biondi, a headstrong 
three-year-old and a member of what 
some French sociologists call La Génera- 
tion MacDo, saw a commercial for 
“McCopters,” she dragged her mother to 
the McDonald's across from the Austerlitz 
train station. Until 1989, the spot was oc- 
cupied by a vast café, the Arc-en-Ciel. But 
Marie Biondi, Shannon’s mother, does not 
mourn the disappearance of the bistro. 
“We feel safe here,” she says. “We avoid 
the neighborhood drunk, and the toilets 
are clean.”” Nearby, medical student Chris- 
tophe Icard, 21, converses with a compan- 
ion over chocolate ice cream. Cafés are 
“expensive and old-fashioned,” he says. 
Demographics is another factor. In Par- 
is rising rents are driving the working 
class to the suburbs—and long commutes 
discourage after-work aperitifs. As a re- 
sult, many cafés have beefed up their 
menus and make up the lost zinc trade 
from office workers who no longer go home 
for lunch. In the country, mechanized 
farming has shrunk village populations, 
leading to the closing of the cafés that 





served them. Still, most towns have a place 
where tradition survives. In Houlgate, a 
small town on the Normandy coast, six 
men and a woman chatted around the For- 
mica counter on a recent Saturday. “We 
come for the conviviality, not for the alco- 
hol,” said Sylvain Lecuyer, a 40-year-old 
worker. “If someone does not 
show up for two days, we phone to see if he 
is sick.” Musing on the closing of several lo- 
cal cafés, his drinking companion, James 
Jamet, 70, reflected morosely, “It is France 
that is dying.” But in the next breath, he or- 
dered a round for everyone, and one could 
only drink to the fact that so much of that 
zinc-plated Gallic spirit yet survives. el 
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TELEVISION 


Star Trek: The Next Frontier 


With a dark, gritty new 
spin-off, the futuristic cult 
series moves into 
uncharted territory 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


HE SETTING, WHILE NOT EXACTLY 
Blade Runner territory, is a desolate 
space station—a decidedly hostile 
environment. It includes a prome- 
nade with a space-age cash machine and a 
holographic brothel. Through it passes a 
contentious assortment of humans and 
aliens. Station Commander Benjamin 
Sisko, while as courageous and honorable 
as U.S.S. Enterprise captains James Kirk 
and Jean-Luc Picard, openly expresses his 
discontent with his hardship assignment. 

What’s going on here? Can this dark, 
gritty show really be the latest spin-off in 
the Star Trek saga—that seemingly never- 
ending cult series about a Utopian future in 
which knowledge and technology conquer 
disease and poverty and all the races and 
species in the universe coexist in near per- 
fect harmony? Yes, Mr. Spock, this is Star 
Trek: Deep Space Nine, a syndicated show 
premiering the week of Jan. 4. It takes Star 
Trek, created 27 years ago by visionary pro- 
ducer Gene Roddenberry, further into un- 
charted territory than ever before, and is 
the first 7rek venture initiated since Rod- 
denberry died last year. “We've managed 
to create conflict without breaking the 
ideals of what the show is all about,” says 
co-executive producer Rick Berman. 
“That’s one of our rules: You don’t mess 
with Gene’s vision. We bend things a little 
bit, but I believe we bend them in the same 
way that he would have.” 

They'd better. After all, a whole em- 
pire may be at stake. The initial 79 epi- 
sodes of Star Trek, originally seen on NBC, 
are venerated as TV classics and are 
available on videocassette. A sequel se- 
ries, Star Trek: The Next Generation, is in 
its sixth season in syndication and is seen 
by 20 million people each week, making it 
second only to Wheel of Fortune among 
syndicated shows. Six Star Trek movies 
have been made, grossing an aggregate of 
$500 million. There is a TV cartoon show, 
a theater-style attraction at the Universal 
Studios theme park and a legion of annu- 
al conventions of “Trekkers.” A retro- 
spective exhibit of Star Trekiana was held 
at the Smithsonian’s National Air and 
Space Museum earlier this year, and a 
chain of “virtual reality” Star Trek enter- 











being forced out, and the spiritually 


tainment centers will open across 
the country next year. 

In most ways, Deep Space Nine 
follows the familiar course charted 
by its predecessors. It is set in the 
same 24th century as 7he Next Gen- 
eration and deals with many of the 
political situations introduced in that 
show. Familiar faces from 
older series pop up: Enter- 
prise captain Picard appears in the 
pilot, and another Enterprise crew 
member, Miles O’Brien, has trans- 
ferred completely to become chief 
operations officer for Deep Space 
Nine. “The synergy between the 
shows will become immediately ob- 
vious,” says the other co- 


Nine will explore philosophical 
questions and social problems, 
Plots in upcoming episodes deal 
with topics like racial prejudice and 
single parenthood. Captain Sisko is 
played by African-American actor 
Avery Brooks, who beat out 100 oth- 
er contenders from all racial back- 
grounds for the job, mak- 
ing him one of the few 
black actors to star in a dramatic se- 
ries. Others in the cast include for- 
mer model Terry Farrell as science 
officer Jadzia Dax, an alien who 
combines the personalities of a 300- 
year-old androgynous life form and 
a 28-year-old female in one being; 
Major Kira Nerys Rene Auberjonois as secu- 
rity officer Odo, a displaced 
alien with shape-shifting capa- 
bilities that allow him to 
change into any form; Nana 
2 Visitor as first officer Kira 
Nerys, a former member of the 
* Bajoran underground; Armin 
Shimerman as Quark, the 
money-grubbing bartender 
? who provides comic relief; and 
* Siddig El Fadil as medical offi- 
cer Dr, Julian Bashir, a human 
» doctor who adds hunk appeal. 
i But the real stars of the new 
“ series are set designer Herman 
_ Zimmerman and _special- 
effects wizard Rob Legato. The 
= basic set, which fills three 
2 sound stages at the Paramount 
studios, includes a_five-level 
operations command center, 
the crew’s cavelike sleeping 
quarters and the 80-ft. prome- 
nade. A good chunk of the $2 
million-per-episode budget 
goes toward eye-popping opti- 
cal effects, like travel into the 
wormhole that provides shortcuts 
through space and gives the station 
its strategic significance. 
Before his death, creator Rod- 
denberry “had gotten awfully mel- 
low, and the show had begun to 
lose some of the excitement and non- 
sense and folderol that can make it 
fun to do,” says his widow Majel Bar- 
rett, who provides the voice of the 
computer on all three series. Deep 
Space Nine “lends itself to a lot 
more excitement. It will be differ- 
ent, and yet it will fit into his uni- 
verse.” As Roddenberry knew all 
along, there are no final frontiers in 
the world of Star Trek. oy 


THE CREW 






Commander Benjamin Sisko 


THE CREATORS Piller and Berman on the set 


executive producer, Michael Piller. 
The primary conflict in the new 
series is between the warmonger- 
ing Cardassians, who gutted and 
abandoned the space station after 





minded Bajorans, who have resorted 
to terrorism to end a century of for- 
eign occupation in their homeland. 
The Bajorans’ appeal for help to the 
Federation, the interplanetary U.N., 
brings Sisko and a motley crew of 
officers to Deep Space Nine. There 
they interact with a constantly 
changing cast of aliens who pass 
through the frontier outpost. 

Like its predecessors, Deep Space 


Quark 






Odo 
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Downey tramps through Chaplin 


Filins 


Half a dozen releases 
ignore the rules of keeping 
audiences entertained. A 
seventh remembers how. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL and 
RICHARD CORLISS 


IS THE SEASON TO BE 
9 jowly. After pursuing the 
youth market most of the 
year, Hollywood devotes De- 
cember to prestige films 
aimed not at the huge post- 
Christmas audience but at the senior citi- 
zens in the Motion Picture Academy. The 
goal is a batch of Oscar nominations; the re- 
ality is a glut of ambitious pictures that give 
no one a very merry Christmas, Of seven 
holiday movies, all but one ignore Holly- 
wood's hard-learned rules of storytelling: 
A Life Is Not an Epic. When David Lean 
died, did he take the secret of epic movies 
with him? Lean knew that life is full of dra- 
matic events, but it’s what's inside that 
counts; the enthralling vistas matter less 
than the interior vision. That lesson is lost 
on Hollywood, whose idea of epic biography 
isastory ofa big shot (Gandhi, Bugsy Siegel, 
Malcolm X) who got shot. Violent death is 
meant to lend tragic grandeur. 
Hence Hoffa, an utterly externalized 
view of the corrupt, crusading boss of the 
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Gibson and Glasser in Forever Young 


Teamsters, James R. Hoffa. The # stood for 
Riddle, and David Mamet’s lean script is 
content to leave him at that. Hoffa does 
stuff—bullies management, connives with 
the Mob—but who is he? The movie gives not 
a clue. Jack Nicholson looks eerily like his 
subject, and he has the abrupt gestures and 
staccato voice of a man who overcomes lack 
of eloquence by force of will. But director 
Danny DeVito, who also plays Hoffa's clos- 
est ally, gets way too fond of slo-mo shots 
and swooping cameras; instead of a hard- 
edge portrait, we get painting on velvet. It’s 
epic-style vamping around the void of epic 
character. 

If You Must Make an Epic, Be Sure You 
Have the Right Subject. Genius is one-tenth 
inspiration and nine-tenths obsession. 
Chaplin makes you think it is ten-tenths 
passivity, a matter of landing in the right 


| placeat the right time. So Richard Attenbor- 


ough’s film breaks new ground. Instead of 


casting Charlie Chaplin in an unnaturally 
heroic mold, it makes him a distracted twit 
who wanders through his life as if it be- 
longed to someone else. 

All the things that shaped the immortal 
mime—his Victorian sentimentality 
which his passion for underage girls was the 
most obvious, least agreeable part), his pre- 
tense to intellectuality, the torments of his 
vast celebrity—are only vaguely alluded to. 
These are tough topics, wrong for the form 
(and indulgent attitude) Attenborough has 
chosen. Robert Downey Jr., who plays 
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IWSUBAINN — ZLIMONOUY SITAN 


Pacino, O’Donnell in Scent of a Woman 


the Christmas 
Dont Sparkle 


Chaplin, might have been up to them, but 
this episodic film gives him only cautious 
scenes, not an incautious character, to play. 

AMovie Sound Track Should Be Accom- 
panied by a Movie. The Leap of Faith album 
is a little masterpiece of gospel music, mix- 
ing the real thing (as performed by the An- 
gels of Mercy, Patti LaBelle, Albertina Walk- 
er) with soulful tributes from pop acolytes 
(John Pagano, Wynonna Judd, Lyle Lovett). 
But the movie, like 7e Bodyguard, doesn’t 
live up to the craft or fervor of its music. This 
tale of a tent-show evangelist (Steve Mar- 
tin)—he promises “miracles and wonders” 
while lining his pockets with the gullible 
hopes of decent people—can't even take en- 
ergy from Martin's holy rants and amazing 
body wit. 

Director Richard Pearce and writer Ja- 
nus Cercone purport to present an insider's 
view of con artistry, but their seen-it-all cyn- 
icism is a fraud too. By the end we're eye- 
high in butterflies, walking cripples and 


| God's own rain shower. The greenest born- 


again Christian does not believe in climactic 
miracles as desperately as does a movie- 
maker looking for a way out of a troubled 
scenario. No wonder, then, that this Eimer 
Gantry wannabe winds up as a Field of 
Streams. And no miracle, either. 

If You're Going to Get Cute, Lose 
Weight. There’sa reason why the Good Lord 
in his wisdom did not endow the elephant 
with a sense of whimsy. A person could get 
crushed by a large creature’s attempts to 


Martin peddles miracles and wonders in Leap of Faith 


Nicholson bullies, connives and waits endlessly for death in Hoffa 


trip the light fantastic. That's pretty much 
the way Joys leaves you: flattened, bruised 
and whimpering 

Based on a moldering script by director 
Barry Levinson and Valerie Curtin, 7oys is 
informed by a sensibility still more antique: 
1960s peacenik. It posits a conflict for con 
trol ofa family toy company between a near 
holy fool (Robin Williams) and his uncle, a 
retired Army general (Michael Gambon) 
who wants to convert the plant to military- 
weapons production. Both are predictable 
types. Their employees are so sweetly inno- 
cent one longs for /foffa’s Teamsters to 
come in and give them mean lessons. But ev- 
eryone’s main function is to trigger special 
effects and lend scale to production design- 
er Ferdinando Scarfiotti’s overweening 
sets, which sometimes quote wittily from 
the modernist tradition (Dada, et« 
overuse the pachyderm motif at the heavy 
heart of this disastrously miscalculated 
movie 

Be Sure You Copy the Good Stuff. \ bet- 
ter title for Used People might be Used Goods 
it's this year’s Moonstruck knock-off. The 
chief difference is that, as written by Todd 
Graff and directed by Beeban Kidron, this 
lower-middle-class New York City family is 
glumly dysfunctional instead of chipperly 
so. The matriarch is newly widowed Pearl 
(Shirley MacLaine), and oy 
troubles. One of her daughters (Marcia Gay 
Harden) is developing multiple personal- 
ities based on celebrity models. The othe 


) but also 


has she got 


(Kathy Bates) is fighting fat and single-mom 
Grandma (Jessica 
perhaps sensibly, threatening to move to 
Florida 

Pearl herself is being pursued by a mys- 
teriously persistent suitor (Marcello Mas- 
troianni)—a sleek Italian rooster flutteringa 
hysterical Jewish hen house. She's wary, at 
tracted, distracted all at What’s 
worse, she’s supposed to be endearingly ec- 


bitterness Tandy) is 


once 


centric. So is everyone else in a film that 
some idiot in the quote ads is sure to call 
heartwarming. Mind-numbing is more like 
it. What this bunch needs is a team of psy- 
chiatric social workers 

Remember: Some Stars Are Worth the 
Paycheck. He broods, suicidally, about his 
blindness. He snarls orders like the Army 
lieutenant colonel he once was. He pretends 
to a worldliness that is not entirely authen- 
tic, and he can't quite hide the arrested ado- 
lescent lurking beneath his spit, polish and 
bluster. Frank Slade is a piece of work, all 
right, and playing him Al Pacino is always 
an actor acting—in love with his own prodi- 
gious technique. For which, thank heaven, 
it permits him to range boldly outside the 
conventional lines of Bo Goldman’s script 
for Scent ofa Woman 

Frank has a minder, an ingenuous, fret- 
ful prep schooler named Charlie Simms 
(played with sturdy discretion by Chris 
O'Donnell). The pair go off to New York fora 
rhanksgiving weekend full of wine, women 
and rented limos. Will Charlie help Frank 
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MacLaine, Mastroianni in Used People 


gain a new lease on life? Will Frank help 
Charlie assert moral superiority ove 
snooty schoolmates and snaky headmas 
ter? Will Martin Brest’s movie go wheezy (2 
hr. 25 min, for a simple two-hander—pass 
the No Doz!) as it takes these matters too se- 
riously? Need you ask? Need you care? If 
you're here for anything but the star turn, 
you're at the wrong movie 

Relax Guys, It’s Only a Movie. Berelt be- 
cause the love of his life is in what her doc- 
tors insist isan irreversible coma, a test pilot 
(Mel Gibson) volunteers for an experiment 
in cryogenics. Frozen in 1939, Daniel is filed 
and forgotten until the day before yesterday 
Thawed out, he naturally finds the world 
greatly changed, his old passion utterly 
unchanged 

Sure, Forever Young is Rip Van Winkle 
The Time Machine and E.7., plus all their 
hundreds of heirs and assigns, rolled into 
one. But amid the huffing and puffing of 
these holiday movies, there is something 
very agreeable about Jeffrey Abrams’ affa- 
ble script, Steve Miner's gently romantic di- 
rection and Gibson's easy-riding charm. Ja- 
mie Lee Curtis and Elijah Wood are good 
too, as the mother and son who take Daniel 
in, wise him up and protect him from gov 
ernment snoops who want to pry into the 
scientific secrets he contains. Forever Young 
reminds you that unpretentious, unself- 
conscious sober-silliness—once every 
has been sold out in 
this age of excess a 


moviegoer’s birthright 
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The Ultimate 
Bah, Humbug! 


TITLE: INSPECTING CAROL 

AUTHOR: DANIEL SULLIVAN AND THE 
RESIDENT ACTING COMPANY 

WHERE: SEATTLE REPERTORY THEATER 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A sii send-up of a 
regional-theater Christmas tradition bids 
fair to become a tradition itself. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


T TAKES A SCROOGE TO SAY SO OUT 
loud, but America’s regional theaters 
have become sickly dependent on A 
Christmas Carol. Dozens of troupes 
mount Dickens’ sentimental fantasy year 
after year—using at least 20 different ad- 
aptations, most by artistic directors yearn- 
ing to be credited as authors—with ever di- 
minishing artistic vigor yet unflagging 
box-office success, The profusion of wigs, 
frock coats and fake British accents typi- 
cally has little to do with the 
rest of these companies’ pro- 
ductions or the core creative 
reasons they exist. The show 
serves only as a cash cow and, 
in extreme cases, a tool for ex- 
tortion: at some theaters, the 
right to buy seats is granted 
only to season subscribers. 

A Christmas Carol is em- 
phatically not part of recent 
tradition at Seattle Repertory 
Theater. In fact, it has been a 
standing joke within the 
troupe that artistic director 
Daniel Sullivan always fills the 
holiday slot with some play in- 
volving suicide. So when he 
decided to do the ultimate 
“Bah, humbug!” and create a 
show mocking the Carols else- 
where, he wrote an offstage 
suicide into the script. That 
small self-indulgence is about 
the only inside joke in /nspect- 
ing Carol, a piece so accessible 
and hilariously funny that, to 
Sullivan's surprise, it is also 
being produced this holiday 
season by half a dozen other 


theaters from Alaska to Sag Harbor, New 
York. At Chicago’s Steppenwolf, part of 
the appeal is poking fun at the rival Good- 


| man Theater’s version of A Christmas 


Carol. At BoarsHead in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, /nspecting Carol plays in 
repertory with the target of its 
satire. Says Sullivan: “I guess 
it’s becoming a tradition itself. 
I'm sodumb I never thought of 
it as a Christmas show—so 
we're committed to touring it 
in Washington and Ohio next 
May and June.” 

Sullivan, who wrote the 
script in collaboration with 
the actors, borrowed the 
theme from Gogol’s master- 
piece The /nspector General, 
about a corrupt town that 
goes all out trying to bribe a feckless 
clerk whom it collectively mistakes for a 
government investigator. The setting 
and some of the plot, however, came 
from an episode Sullivan heard about 
when serving on a National Endowment 
for the Arts theater panel: a beleaguered 
troupe, desperate to sustain its grant, of- 
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SULLIVAN: Scrooge 
with a sense of humor 





DERAILING DICKENS: Comic chaos overwhelms John Aylward’s 
Scrooge and Mark Kenneth Smaltz’s Ghost of Christmas Past 





fered to bribe an agency inspector who 
was also a playwright by pledging to 
produce his plays. 

In Sullivan’s version, the man mistak- 
en for an inspector is actually a computer 
wonk turned would-be actor. Aggressive- 
ly talentless, he is nonetheless welcomed 
into the panicky troupe and cast as the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. The 
play’s finale, a catastrophic Christmas 
Carol that is the funniest scene on any 
American stage this year, echoes the up- 
roarious mangling of Romeo and Juliet in 
Nicholas Nickleby. Props and gimmicks 
fail. The set collapses. One actor forgets 
all his lines in terror. And 
5 Tiny Tim, played all through 
rehearsals by a plump pubes- 
3 cent brat who has held the 
: role for years and now nearly 
outweighs Bob Cratchit, de- 
camps a day before opening, 
leaving the middle-aged “in- 
spector” to inherit the part. 

The sharpest zingers are 
directed at the National En- 
dowment (a funder of Sulli- 
van's show) and at what Sul- 
livan calls “the process of 
both censorship and self-cen- 
sorship,” as when the imaginary troupe’s 
artistic director cites the works she dare 
not mount except in bowdlerized form. In 
the play within the play, the actual inspec- 
tor arrives just in time to see the fiasco 
and adores it, despite getting knocked un- 
conscious in the melee: she perceives a 
deep expression of the decline of Western 

civilization and a succession 
: of welcome bows to political 
2 correctness. 
3 It is all a triumph for Sul- 
* livan, 52, who is one of the 
most successful directors 
not only in regional theater 
but on the commercial stage 
as well. In New York City he 
is currently represented by 
Herb Gardner's Conversa- 
tions with My Father on 
Broadway and Wendy Was- 
serstein's The Sisters Rosen- 
sweig, which will transfer 
from off-Broadway to Broad- 
way in March. His director's 
royalties for those shows are 
shared with Seattle Rep, 
where all those shows origi- 
nated (as did Gardner’s /'m 
Not Rappaport and Wasser- 
stein’s The Heidi Chronicles, 
also staged by him). 
Sullivan's next Seattle 
venture is an adaptation of 
The Brothers Karamazov just 
as insouciant as /nspecting 
Carol. “It won't retain much 
of the plot,” he says, “be- 


























cause it will star a juggling troupe, the 
Flying Karamazov Brothers.” After this, 
his 12th season, Sullivan will take a 
year’s sabbatical to do some writing 
and, if the project comes off, direct a 
long-planned film of Rappaport. But he 
will stay involved with fund raising for a 
new 300-seat second stage in Seattle 
and will definitely return. Says he: “I've 
never noi been part of a group. That's 
what | grew up believing theater was, 
and it’s part of what | try to honor, indi- 
rectly, in /nspecting Carol.” a 


Visions of 
Robot-Rats 


TITLE: 7H/E HARD NUT 

CHOREOGRAPHER: MARK MORKIS 
WHERE: BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
BOTTOM LINE: //iis radical reworking of 
The Nutcracker may be uneven, but it’s 
always good for a laugh. 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


HE BOURGEOIS GERMAN HOU 
hold has been banished in favor 
of an American apartment deco- 
rated in 1960s high tacky. The 
Stahlbaum children get a giant Barbie 
doll and a spaceman at their family 
Christmas Eve party. The guests are 
dressed in the worst excesses of a quar- 
ter-century ago, and before long they are 
drunk and lubricious. Postmodern cho- 
reographer Mark Morris, never at a loss 

















for a flip word or gesture, insists that his 
take on the Tchaikovsky classic is not a 
send-up, but that is exactly what it is— 
rude, boisterous and more than a little, 


| well, nutty. 


Much of his invention is fresh and to 
the point. As usual with Morris, the pro- 
duction is gender-blind. Mother Stahl- 
baum is played with zest by a man (Peter 
Wing Healey), who doubles as a portly 
Dewdrop in The Waltz of the Flowers. 
The corps de ballet comprises both males 
and females, some on pointe, some not. 
The Snowflake Waltz, without doubt the 
show’s highlight, is performed by this 
motley assemblage of 22 in an ingenious 
parody of classical choreography. But in- 
stead of the snow drifting down from the 
rafters, the dancers carry it onstage by 
the fistful, and each time they jump, they 
fling it into the air. Silly? Definitely. But 
like all the best sight gags, it gets more 
laughs with each repetition. 

The Hard Nut, which was seen on pps 
last week, debuted in Brussels’ Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie in 1991. Thanks to 
Belgian government backing, Morris was 
able to mount a handsome production, 
with especially lavish costumes. The lar- 
gesse makes it even more unfortunate 
that in the end the choreographer’s 
imagination is defeated by Tchaikovsky. 
In the second act the music expands opu- 
lently, demanding matching grandeur 
onstage. But Morris wastes the grand pas 
de deux on a routine group number and 
sets the explosive coda as a small-scale 









duet for Marie, the heroine, and the Nut- 
cracker Prince. It’s a bad letdown. 

Still, Morris provides the audience 
with plenty of inspired entertainment 
along the way. The rodents that infest 
Marie's nightmare are purposeful robot- 


SSY I4OMS—OC 


PARTY TIME: Christmas Eve, in 1960s high-tacky style, with Morris doing a turn 
as a tipsy guest, third from the left 
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rats circling her with unblinking orange 
eyes. The various outbursts of sibling ri- 
valry are pursued with a ferocity that 
prompts youngsters in the audience to 
pinch the overdressed child in the next 
seat. For the parents, Morris, 37, and his 
visual collaborator, comic-strip artist 
Charles Burns, also 37, offer heavily 
freighted tableaux—how it was, way back 
when people wore bell-bottoms and lei- 
sure suits, and how it is now, when the 
wish for a perfect family Christmas col- 
lides with the need to knock back some 
extra holiday cheer. i 


Trying to 
Hype History 


SHOW: L/VCOLN 

TIME: DEC. 26 AND 27, ABC 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 riefwork allempl to 
duplicate The Civil War is filled with 
stars but short of eloquence 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HE CIVIL WAR WAS NOT JUST THE 

pivotal event of American history. 

It provided a milestone in TV his- 

tory as well. The astonishing pop- 
ularity of Ken Burns’ 12-hour mini-series, 
which aired on pss in September 1990, 
profoundly shook the TV world. On pss, 
attempts to duplicate The Civil War's suc- 
cess have ranged from big-event mini- 
series like Columbus and the Age of Dis- 
covery to countless American Experience 
documentaries. The commercial net- 
works too have jealously eyed the pro- 
gram’s hefty ratings. It was only a matter 
of time before one of them took a chance 
ona similar effort. Which is the reason for 
Lincoln. 

Airing in two parts on anc, this four- 
hour documentary follows the Civil War 
model by combining archival photo- 
graphs with excerpts from contempora- 
neous diaries and letters. The produc- 
ers—Philip Kunhardt Jr., a former 
managing editor of Lire magazine, and 
his two sons Peter and Philip [II—have 
drawn on famous Mathew Brady por- 
traits, as well as an extraordinary collec- 
tion of Lincoln photos assembled by the 
elder Kunhardt's grandfather, Freder- 
ick Hill Meserve. There is music by Alan 
Menken (A/addin), narration by James 
Earl Jones and readings by a stellar cast of 
Hollywood celebrities as the voices of the 
principals. All of them paying tribute to 
the most sainted figure in American his- 
tory. How could it miss? 


| 
; 
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It misses. Lincoln, despite good inten- 
tions and a great subject, is a textbook 
case of wrongheaded network decision 
making. One problem is the all-star voice- 
overs. Richard Dreyfuss, Oprah Winfrey, 
Glenn Close, Richard Widmark, Rod Stei- 
ger and Arnold Schwarzenegger (as Lin- 
coln’s Bavarian-born secretary, John G. 
Nicolay), among many others, seem to 
have been recruited mainly for marquee 
value. Their too famous voices distract 
from the subject matter; nor do they bring 
any particular eloquence to their tasks, 
least of all Jason Robards, who overdoes 
the corn-pone twang as the most unchar- 
ismatic Lincoln imaginable. 

Because it is framed around the Civil 
War (Lincoln’s early life is covered only 
briefly in flashbacks), the series seems 
unduly repetitive of Burns’ work. The 
writing is uninspired (on the Battle of Get- 
tysburg: “It was the showdown of the war. 
Whoever won here might well claim vic- 
tory overall”). And there is a woeful short- 
age of analysis. Significantly, one element 
of The Civil War that the Kunhardts did 
not copy was the use of historians to pro- 
vide onscreen commentary. They are 
missed. We get plenty of piquant details 


about Lincoln's personal life—his fits of 





PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAIT: Piquant 
personal details, little analysis 


depression, his estrangement from his fa- 
ther, his big feet—but virtually no attempt 
to relate these to his public life, or to ex- 
plain the qualities that made him a great 
President. 

Even basic political matters are left 
hazy. Before the election of 1864, Lin- 
coln predicted, “I am going to be beaten, 
and beaten badly.” Another fit of depres- 
sion, or was he in real political trouble? 
He wound up, of course, winning deci- 


sively. Why? No clues here. The docu- 
mentary spends far more time on melo- 
drama, especially the events leading up 
to Lincoln’s assassination. It’s an effort 
to hype a story that, as The Civil War 
should have proved, doesn’t need it. 


MUSIC 


Look Back 
In Anger 


PERFORMER: [CE CUBE 

ALBUM: 7//E PREDATOR 

LABEL: PRIORITY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A first-rate rap album 


explains—and embodies—the anger and 
confusion of the L.A, riots. 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


N AMERICA POP CULTURE HAS AL- 

ways glorified criminals, real and 

fictional. Michael Corleone. Bonnie 

and Clyde. John Gotti. The current 
“gangsta” genre in rap is no exception, 
reveling in crimes and misdemeanors, 
drive-bys and lootings. And for one of its 
leading practitioners, Ice Cube, 23, 
crime certainly pays. His new album, 
The Predator, entered Billboard’s pop as 
well as its R.-and-B. chart at No. 1—the 
first time a performer has pulled off that 
double feat since Stevie Wonder's Songs 
in the Key of Life in 1976. 

The album is pure testosterone, 
straight up, no chaser. For Ice Cube, 
protecting and asserting his manhood is 
an important political act. His ancestors 
came over in the bottom of the boat, the 
generation before him rode in the back 
of the bus, and he sure isn’t going to go 
out handcuffed in the rear of a police 
car. The first song, When Will They 
Shoot?, is a blast of fear and loathing to a 
thumping metallic beat. “Will they do 
me like Malcolm?” Ice Cube asks. “Un- 
cle Sam is Hitler without an oven ... 
The KKK has got three-piece suits.” 

Sound a little paranoid? Cube ac- 
knowledges that (“My mind's playing 
tricks on me too”’) while simultaneously 
justifying his high anxiety. A native of 


South Central Los Angeles, he wears | 


that city’s riots like a crown of thorns, 
invoking them again and again as proof 
of his worst fears about America. On 
Now I Gotta Wet ‘Cha, he goes after the 
white cops in the Rodney King episode: 
“Those devils can beat up a motorist/ 
And get nothing but a slap on the wrist/ 
Gorillas, gorillas/ Report to the mist.” 
Some of rap is about acting, role 
playing. That’s probably one reason why 
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| ing humanism. On his 











so many rappers are going into movies. 
Cube made an impressive debut as a 
sympathetic, beer-drinking thug in the 
1991 Boyz N the Hood, and in Trespass, 
coming out this week, he is a gun-toting 
gangster. Although he _ 
may play a criminal in ¢ 
movies and in his mu- 3 
sic, it’s a front. Not that 2 
he doesn’t have an ugly, 
heavy-metal misogynis- ~ 
tic side that he really 
ought to jettison. But 
he does show indica- 
tions of an underly- 





first solo album in 1990, 
AmeriKKKa’'s Most 
Wanted, he brought in 
female rapper Yo-Yo to 
counterbalance his sex- 
ist views. On one track 
on The Predator, he says, “1 do want the 
white community to understand.” On 
another he fantasizes about a perfect 
day during which “nobody I know got 
killed in South Central L.A.” 

Unlike other anti-heroes America 
has mythologized, from Billy the Kid to 
Bugsy Siegel, Cube’s gangsta persona 
has a moral compass. But apparently he 
hasn't found magnetic north yet: 7he 
Predator ends with the shooting of a cor- 
rupt cop as he reaches for a doughnut. @ 





RHYME PAYS: 
Ice Cube 


Telling an 
Inner Life 


EXHIBIT: EVA HESSE: A RETROSPECTIVE 
WHERE: HIRSHHORN MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON 


| WHAT: MORE THAN 100 SCULPTURES AND 





OTHER WORKS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: /}y making Minimalism 
personal and female, Hesse became a 
pivotal figure in American sculpture. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





HE RETROSPECTIVE OF THE WORK 
of Eva Hesse organized by the 
Yale University Art Gallery and 
now in its last weeks at the 
Hirshhorn Museum in Washington (it 
runs through Jan. 10) is one of the sleep- 
ers of the fall season. It deserves atten- 
tion from anyone who cares about the 
history of art made by women in Ameri- 
ca—and, in general, of sculpture since 
the 1960s. Hesse died of brain cancer in 
1970 at 34, an age at which most artists’ 
careers are barely under way. Yet no 














T INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


DETRO: 


American sculptor in her generation 
has more to tell us, through her work, 
about being a woman. To an astonishing 
degree, she personalized Minimalism, 
the artistic context to which she be- 
longed, taking it out of the constraints of 
theory and system and making it an in- 
strument of feeling—of telling an inner 
life. 

If one had to pick a single object that 
epitomized the difference between 
Hesse’s work and other images of the 
Minimalist movement, it would be Ac- 
cession II, 1969. Quick first glimpse: a 
gray metal-mesh cube, 30 inches on a 
side, sitting on the museum floor like 
the rest of the industrially fabricated 
boxes—Donald Judd’s, for instance— 
that typify Minimal sculpture. But a few 
seconds later, how differently it reads! 
Every pair of holes in the mesh has a 
strand of gray plastic tubing threaded 
through it, the ends pointing inward. 
The whole inside of the cube is lined 
with these enormous glossy hairs. You 
can’t not see it as organic: sea anemone, 
vagina. And it refers back culturally too, 
since its obvious predecessor is that 
icon of oral sex in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Meret Oppenheim’s fur-lined 





INSTRUMENT OF FEELING: Accession Il, 1969, brings a 
powerfully organic aura to a standard, austere form 


cup and spoon. What happens then to 
the famous hands-off character of Mini- 
malism—austere objects fabricated by 
remote control, factory-made to specifi- 
cations issued by the artist? 

Mental arithmetic, faced by this 
weird plastic plush—seven inches or so 
of tube per hole, 80 holes on each side— 
yields about 3% miles of plastic tubing; 
one imagines Hesse, who couldn't afford 








| 
| 
| 


studio assistants, subjecting herself to a 
routine of repetitious semi-craftwork as 
punishing as any weaver’s or assembly- 
line slave's, all in the interest of one re- 
strained, tough, unappealing image that 
seems to oscillate between fear and de- 
sire, irony and alarm. There are boxes 
and boxes, but not many are as powerful 
as this one. 

Probably Hesse’s leaning to the per- 
sonal, the bodily and the autobiographi- 
cal would have come out in her art any- 
way—she began as a painter of 
Expressionist heads, vaguely along the 


lines of Munch’s The Scream—but it was | 


certainly helped by a year’s visit to the 
German city of Diisseldorf in 1964-65. 
There Hesse came to know the work of 
Joseph Beuys and the post-Dada Fluxus 
group. From that point on—accelerated 
by her admiration for artists like Dubuf- 
fet and Claes Oldenburg—she grew 
more and more interested in whatever 
did not pertain to sculpture as common- 
ly understood. She backed away from 
sculpture’s “male” rigidity, idealism 
and rhetorical clarity, which included 
the high-style rhetoric of Minimalism, 
and allowed her fascination with the fe- 
male and the inward, not excluding the 
grotesque and the pa- 
thetic, to enlarge and 
eventually take over her 
growing image bank. 
Even when Hesse’s 
work seems entirely ab- 
stract, it refers to bodily 
functions. Hang Up, 
1966, looks at first like a 
trope about illusion and 
reality—the big rectan- 
gular frame hanging on 
the wall with nothing in 
it, but with a loop of steel 
tube spilling onto the 
gallery floor and con- 
necting the frame’s top- 
left to its bottom-right 
corner. But again, 
there's a fleshy meta- 
phor—both tube and 
frame are wrapped in 
cloth, like bandaged 
parts of a patient, and 
the tube seems to be re- 
circulating some kind of 
fluid. Blood? Lymph? 
Fantasies? Even in ab- 


se 


| sence, the body is somehow there, not as 


a simple metaphor but as an ironically 
suffering presence. 

Since her death, Hesse has been the 
object of some mythmaking. She kept di- 
aries, mostly fragmentary. These served 
her not only as a way of working out 
ideas but also as a dump for emotional 
neediness, frustration, the difficulty of 


achieving clarity in her work, the fear of | 








FLESHY METAPHOR: Hang Up, 1966, 
evokes bandages and bodily fluids 


madness, pain and death. As an “expla- 
nation” of Hesse’s art, they have limited 
value. It’s not uncommon to run across 
people who imagine that Hesse, a highly 
intelligent artist with deep wells of mel- 
ancholy and self-doubt, actually com- 
mitted suicide or was in some way im- 
molated on the altars of a sexist art 
world, But she wasn’t an art martyr, and 
this sort of lumpen-feminist romanti- 
cism is totally beside the point of Hesse’s 
life. She was avid to live and knew that 
the cancer was killing her just at the mo- 
ment that her work was reaching its full 
eloquence. This knowledge was unbear- 
able, but she refused to let it paralyze 
her as an artist. 

Her images are more than mere en- 
actments of illness, still less of oppres- 
sion. She left a deep mark on, American 
sculpture, which this show documents, 
but she never wanted to see her work 
snugly categorized as women’s art. 
Quite the contrary: she was a sculptor 
who, like all serious artists, wanted her 
work to join the general argument of 
modern images, uncramped by gender 
or race niches. “The best way to beat 
discrimination in art is by art,” she 
brusquely replied to a list of questions a 
journalist sent her for an article on 
women artists. “Excellence has no sex.” 

Very old-fashioned of her, by the 
standards of cultural complaint we have 
in the early "90s. Nevertheless, she 
marked out a territory of feeling that 
has been assiduously mined by others 
since. Thus the work of her brief matu- 
rity still looks new. More than 20 years 
after her death, it is easy to see what was 
evident to only a few people during her 
life—that Hesse was a marvelously gilt- 
ed artist and a pivotal figure in Ameri- 
can sculpture. a 
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L Tear along the dotted 


line. To see the real beauty of 
our California Walnut trim, break 


it into a few pieces. It’s specially 








designed to resist splintering. 
Which, in an accident, 
is quite a luxury 


to have. 





2.Which is faster? If accidents can occur in the blink of an 


eye, its good to know our new dual airbags will have plenty of 
time to safely deploy.* 


4, Press this. 


How obsessed are we with safety? 
In future tests we'll be using crash 
dummies equipped with 54 facial 
sensors that can measure the impact 
of a fingerprint or something much 


more substantial. 





= engineers spent years developing the safety features of the 1993 LS 400. But you'll 
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Own Crash Test, 


3.Stretcha rubber band 


between these points. 
Now let go of point B. You've just 


demonstrated the action of our pre- 





tensioning seat belts that, during 
a severe frontal collision, cinch to 


further protect the driver. 








od. Fold here. This LS 400 has just encountered a 30-mph frontal collision. 


Those creases you see are energy-absorbing crumple zones. And though they may 


fold 


fold 
fold 
fold 
fold 





look like scrap metal, if youre 








in an accident, you'll | 
think they're a | | 


work of art. 


Only need a few minutes to appreciate them. QD LEXUS 
; PE The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


| = —— ——- = i | | =| 
The driver’ and pamenger'-side Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) will inflate only in a severe frontal impact. In a moderate collision, the three-point seat beli prov des primary protection: the airbags will not 
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INSURANCE 


A Time to Think of the Good Things in Life 
Not to Worry About Them 


ce Consumers consistently rate us among the best because of the stability, quality and convenience 
they have come to count on from The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


better this holiday season, contact the independent insurance agent in your community 
chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 
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VIDEO 
Celebrity 
Breakdown 


IN THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE (HE DIED 
of cancer in 1984), comedian Andy Kauf- 
man developed an inexplicable obses- 
sion with professional wrestling. First 
he satirized the macho sport by wres- 
tling women, crowning himself the In- 
tergender Champion. Then he launched 
a feud with Memphis, Tennessee, wres- 
tler Jerry Lawler, and things began to 
get out of hand. He was seriously in- 
jured more than once, goaded the 
“hick” Memphis fans with increasing 
venom and began to worry even his clos- 
est friends. ANDY KAUFMAN: I'M FROM 
HOLLYWOOD (Shanachie Home Video), 
an extraordinary account of Kaufman's 
ring exploits, chronicles what was ei- 
ther the shrewdest put-on in comedy 
history or a brilliant performer's mental 
breakdown. Your call. 


MUSIC 


Bow vs. Baton 


WHERE DID MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH GO 


wrong? The retiring music director of 


Washington's National Symphony was 
one of America’s cold war trophies, but 
his baton work has only rarely matched 
his peerless way with the cello. Consider 
a new Italian-issued CD (Intaglio) with 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky and the Lon- 
don Symphony, recorded in Carnegie 
Hall in 1967. Rostropovich sails through 
Tchaikovsky's Pezzo Capriccioso and 
digs into Prokofiev's Concertino, written 
for the cellist and completed by him after 
Prokofiev's death in 1953. But the glory 
of the recording is a magisterial reading 
of Elgar’s Cello Concerto; Rostropovich's 
probing musical mind goes to the heart 
of this sorrowful masterpiece and brings 
balm to its unquiet soul. 





MUSIC 


Backwoods Beau 


HE HAS THE SORT OF VOICE YOU MIGHT 
hear wafting pure and plaintive from the 
holding tank in a county jail. With the 
face of an orphaned angel, STACY DEAN 
CAMPBELL offers no fuss, no frills, just 
righteous white-boy blues (“Would you 
run away from me/ If I came crawlin’ 













VIDEO: Kaufman, bloodied but 
unbowed after a wrestling match 
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MUSIC: Rostropovich’'s peerless cello 
playing is recaptured on a CD 
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MUSIC: A bowlful of country—or evena 
Campbell soupcon—is mm-mm good 





















BOOKS: A better-than-routine, 
cinematic thriller 














THEATER: An off-Broadway opera that 
interweaves high school and hell 
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back to you”). His debut album, Lonesome 
Wins Again, is 10 sticks of slow-fused 
Nashville dynamite from his own pen 
and those of top country songsmiths Don 
Schlitz and Jamie O'Hara. The best 
tunes, including Baby Don't You Know 
and / Won't, take you two-stepping back 
to 1957—rockabilly prime time—when 
Marty Robbins, the Everly Brothers and 
Don Gibson were teaching city kids how 
country sounds: like a murmur from the 
echo chamber of a broken heart. 


BOOKS 
Defense Slash, 
Shabby Secrets 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER, BY NELSON 
DeMille (Warner Books; $21.95), a gau- 
dy, cinematic thriller, is two or three lev- 
els better than routine, partly because 
the author's sentences march well. That 
never hurts. The setting is a dormant 
military base in Georgia just after the 
Gulf War. Officers worried about their 
careers are trying to look busy. Paul 
Brenner, a criminal investigator for the 
Army, is there to sort out the bizarre sex 
murder of Captain Ann Campbell, daugh- 
ter of the base’s commanding general 
and, not coincidentally, lover of virtually 
every man on the general’s staff. Bren- 
ner, digging out secrets that are brutal, 
sexist and shabby, carries out his duties 
with a “bleep you, sir’ style that onetime 
soldiers will cherish. 


THEATER 


Dream Mythology 

NOTHING MAKES AN OPERA MORE CLAS- 
sical than a mythological subject, and 
nothing makes it more modern than 
psychology. Playwright Craig Lucas 
(Prelude to a Kiss) and composer Gerald 
Busby fuse the two in ORPHEUS IN LOVE, 
an off-Broadway retelling of the Or- 
pheus legend—mingling hints of Oedi- 
pus—in which the characters are music 
teachers or pupils and hell is inter- 
woven with high school. The sound, too, 
(by a string quartet, piano and two bas- 
soons) hovers between melodic-tradi- 
tional and staccato-modern. Kirsten 
Sanderson's witty staging deftly evokes 
dreams—their fleeting lyricism, trans- 
posed logic, sexual ambiguity and poi- 
gnant blend of chagrin and nostalgia. @ 
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CNN UNCOVERS TIMES 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


his year, CNN has it first. On Saturday 
night we reveal who will join the ranks 
of the famous...and the infamous...in a 
half-hour special report profiling the TIME 
Man Of The Year. On Monday, you'll get 
the full story in TIME. But get 
the first word on CNN. 





Saturday, December 26, 9PM(et) 


THE WORLD’S NEWS LEADER 
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Sorry, Madonna 


THEIRS IS THE OTHER EROTICA. 
The one that doesn't conjure up 
silly images of bondage-happy 
Berlin nightclub acts. By way of 
odd coincidence, the subtly sexy 
new album from the superb 
Welsh pop group the DARLING 
BUDS shares the title of the latest 
disk from Madonna. Well, what 
do the DBs think of the overex- 
posed one’s Erotica? Not all that 
much. “She killed the whole | 
meaning of the word for us be- 

cause she was so blatantly sexu- 

al,” says lead singer Andrea Lew- 

is. “She took the innocence away.” 








Empowered 


YOU GIVE HIM THE BEST YEARS OF 
your life, he runs off with some- 
one named, say, Candi, and then 
he dissolves your account at Car- 
tier. You're alone 

§° You've hocked ey- 

ery Chanel purse 
, < You’re the pariah 

\ » of Palm Beach. In- 
> BD ° deed, divorce can 


By : % leave women with 
\ frightful scars. 
Fear not; IVANA 

{ TRUMP wants to 


start women on 
their way to heal- 
4 ing them. Next 
‘ j year Donald's ex 
— will descend on 
j the self-help mar- 

ket with On My | 
Own, a financial-management 
and personal-growth guide for the 
suddenly single woman. Expect 
how-tos on finding a good attor- 
ney and yes, setting up a budget. 
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PEOPLE 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





Broadway Re-Bound 


HOW DO BIG, GAUDY BROADWAY MUSICALS MANAGE 


to lure tour buses, matinee in and matinee out? 
With an occasional dose of inspired vitality. On 
Jan. 5, the 21-year-old Tony Award-winning actress 
LEA SALONGA will spark up the cast of Les Misérables, 
which miraculously enough will soon enter its sixth 
year on the Great White Way. The Filipina beauty and 
erstwhile Miss Saigon will take on the role of Eponine, 
the singing street waif portrayed earlier in the year by 
ex-pop princess Debbie Gibson. Alas, as Eponine, Sa- 
longa will again die tragically onstage. However, she 


says, “this time I don’t have to kill myself.” 
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Miss the Mark? 
Steal Him! 


TO TWELVESOMETHINGS HE IS 
the trouser-dropping rapper god 
MARKY MARK. lo others he is the 
not pectorally challenged young- 
ster in those annoyingly ubiqui- 
tous Calvin Klein underwear 
ads. Strangely enough though, 
some people just can’t get their 
fill of them. Lately thieves in Los 
Angeles have been busting up 





bus shelters to steal the billboard 
versions of Mr. Mark clad in 
briefs. Apparently the posters 
end up for sale on the black mar- 
ket. Which means that right now 
someone could be flouting the 
law to hang Marky on the living- 
room wall. 





° 
Christmas Battles 
THE HOLIDAYS CAN BE SO | 
stressful for families. Especially | 
if some members have a pen- 
chant for sending tasteless gifts, 
like valentines with steak knives 
piercing them. To no one’s sur- 
prise, it will be a very dysfunc- 
tional family Christmas for the 
Allen-Farrow clan. And yet in a 
bitter pretrial custody hearing 
last week, WOODY ALLEN was 
granted permission to send holi- 
day presents to his three chil- 
dren. Perhaps he'll consider vid- 
eos of one of his films, preferably 
not Another Woman. 
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The World Is Not 
A Theme Park 


HINA’S FORMER LEADER MAO ZEDONG ONCE DECLARED 
war against sparrows, believing they were a pest and a 
nuisance. In response, millions of Chinese took to the 
streets, banging on woks and pans to terrify the birds. 
The idea: force them to stay aloft until they dropped dead of ex- 
haustion. They did just that. The campaign was halted after an 
infestation of caterpillars, now freed of their feathered predators, 
devoured the crops, enveloped the trees and rained down upon 
pedestrians. In that same grand tradition of meddling with na- 
ture, Alaska has declared an air war against hundreds of wolves 
in an effort to boost already abundant populations of caribou and 
moose. And all to impress hunters and tourists. Never mind that 
when herds swell, starvation is often close by. Even as Alaska 
prepares to wage its wolf war, conservationists in the Lower 48 
mourn the absence of wolves and seek to reintroduce them. 
Chalk another one up to mankind's micromanagement of 
nature. Recklessly arrogant and myopic, Alaska’s decision is 
rooted in special-interest economics, not biology. It’s all the 
more distressing for what it tells us about ourselves as a spe- 
cies and our estrangement from nature. Alaska’s folly is the 
product of a theme-park mentality in which nature exists for 
our amusement, to be enhanced by adding one species and 
subtracting another. An indiscriminate assault will kill off 
pack leaders, leaving wolves in hierarchical disarray, and 
harm eagles, foxes and wolverines, which dine upon the car- 
casses wolves leave behind. Such contempt for natural order 
is nothing new, though it comes at a time when many Ameri- 
cans belatedly question both nature’s recuperative powers 
and the human species’ claim to a divine right of subjugation. 
So long as our species behaves like a spoiled only child, al- 
lowing parochial economic, political and leisure appetites to 
define the landscape, nature will deny us the thing we crave 
most—a sense of belonging. To extend Groucho Marx’s line, 
we would not join any club that would have us. Rarely accord- 
ed a standing of its own, nature is forever cast in anthropocen- 
tric terms, reduced to a prize in the simplistic consume-or- 














Ted Gup 


conserve debate. There is nature as the winsome obstacle to 
development, as the romanticist’s favored tableau, even as the 
butt of ridicule by sophisticates who fault it for a lack of sub- 
text or irony—contrivances of the human mind. What value 
nature has, and it is not our place to say, may be that to its dy- 
ing day it will be oblivious to our attentions. 

Even as we consume and alter, we erect stage sets to mask 
the loss. Many Americans today mistake as wilderness the er- 
satz version to which they have become accustomed. Where 
once there were forests, now there are tree farms, transmogri- 
fied by science into monocultural stands of uniform height 
and genetic stock. In a word, a crop. Many anglers cast into 
rivers and lakes devoid of native fish. Stocked European 
brown trout and transplanted rainbows ply our streams, with 
native brook and cutthroat trout in retreat. Bighorn sheep and 
other game herds are shunted about for the hunter's delight. 

There is no end to our effrontery. In Arizona a mutant Chi- 
nese grass carp, the sterile triploid amur, has been released 
into the ponds and water hazards of golf courses to keep the 
water free of entangling weeds lest golf balls be lost or the 
scenery spoiled. An African fish, the tilapia, cruises irrigation 
canals devouring any growth that might impede the water 
flow, but it endangers the Colorado River's sport fish. Coast to 
coast, European starlings darken the skies. A century ago, the 
first few were released in New York City by a reader of Shake- 
speare bent on sharing with the New World every species 
mentioned by the bard. Today millions of starlings consume 
and defile our crops and terrorize native bluebirds. So too, we 
have inadvertently unleashed an invasion of plants, among 
them, kudzu, hydrilla and water hyacinth. 

Yet the more we monkey with nature, the more we seek as- 
surance that somewhere it is beyond our tinkering. To a world 
idling in traffic, “Alaska” strikes a primal chord. Our longing 
expresses itself in mail-order catalogs full of the back-to- 
nature look and in the popularity of films like Dances with 
Wolves, The Last of the Mohicans and A River Runs Through It, 
viewed by urban audiences sitting elbow-to-elbow in the dark. 
Most will never know what it is to be dwarfed by an old-growth 
forest, spy brook trout sipping mayflies or hear a wolf howl. 
For many, such subtle communion has been replaced by the 
stridency of environmentalism, a full-blown crusade, and by 
dire appeals on behalf of distant rain forests and a bestiary of 
endangered species. In these alliances, those remote from na- 
ture draw comfort that though embattled, the wild still exists. 

But that struggle will be won or lost closer to home, within 
human beings themselves. To progress from nature’s despoil- 
er to its custodian, we must first redefine our place in—not 
over—nature, accept the role of resident rather than architect 
and resist the temptation technology affords us to mold a 
world responsive to our whims alone. Alaska, which once 
sanctioned the shooting of polar bears from the air, now 
dreams of creating a second Serengeti, fulfilling the fantasy of 
those who begrudge nature its sparseness and exquisite bal- 
ance. This is more than bad biology, and it is sadly fitting that 
it should befall the wolf. A majestic symbol of the wild and a 
victim of man’s relentless efforts to eradicate what he cannot 
control, the wolf is the very embodiment of our conflict with 
nature. In the skies over Alaska, when the rifle barrels slide 
out the helicopter windows and take aim at the first fright- 
ened wolves below, mankind will once again demonstrate its 
awesome power, and yes, its ignorance as well. By 
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OK. Let’ get down to business." Technology is amazing, isn’t it? Imagine, phones that can ring up sales. Well in truth, 


phones do play an integral part. But it’s people, GTE people, who really make it work. First, we begin by looking closely at how your 
business works. Then, we evaluate your needs. For example, are you linked to your warehouse across town? Can customers 
always reach you? And heaven forbid, are you losing calls? Next we recommend solutions. Ones that can help increase new and 
repeat business. Even help employees be more productive. The goal, of course, is to allow you to concentrate on your business, 
not your phones. Because we all know in retail there are two absolute laws: the customer is always right. And the competition 


is always fight... behind you. For more information about R@¢gaaaa call your local GTE Sales Office. 





Actually, we can make them both rin 
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